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BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

Report To The Congress 

OF THE UNITED STATES 



The Federal Program To 
Strengthen Developing Institutions 
Of Higher Education Lacks Direction 



The Office of Education's Strengthening Qu 
veloping Institutions of Higher Education Pro- 
gram is the primary prngram of direct Federal 
assistance to colleges and universitiey. Title III 
funds are to assist developing institutions with 
strengthening their academic, adrninistrative, 
and student services programs. However, there 
is no assurance that the program is meeting 
these objectives. Serious questions remain 
about who the [jrogram should bo assisting, 
how it should be organized, grid where it is 
going. 

In 1975 GAO could not evalugte the program 
because the Office of Education had not de^ 
fined a '^developing institution/' nor had it 
determined when an institution vvou Id be con= 
sidered developed^ That situation exists for 
GAO today. 



The Office of Education should do a number 
of things, including maintaining better control 
over the expenditure of funds and developing 
effective perforrfiance evuiuation procedures. 
The Congress should consider vvhether the 
progrann is still needed. If so, its goals and 
purposes should be defined more cloarly. 
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To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

This report discusses the Strenqtheninq Developinq 
Institutions of Higher Education Proqram^ vhlch is intendecl 
to assist institutions which have the desire and potential 
to niake a substantial contribution to the higher education 
resources of the Nation but which are struqqlinq for sur^ 
vival and are isolated Croni the main currerits of acadeniic 



The program was authorized by title III of the Hiqher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended (20 U.S.C, 1051), and is 
administered by the Office of Education, of the Departnient 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

are reportinq on the no^d for the Conqress to con- 
sider whether the program is still needed* if it decides 
that it is, the Conqress should better define the proqram*s 
direction and objectives and the Office of Education should 
strengthen many aspects of the program*s administration. 
Our review was made to follow up on recommendations we made 
in 1975 and to deterniine whether the Office of Education 
was ex^rcisinq adequate controls over the e^cpenditure of 
proqrarti funds, 

We are sending copies of this report to the Bl^'ector, 
Office of Management and Budget, and to the Secretary^of 
Health, Education, and Welfare* // 



life. 




Comptroller G<ineral 
of the United States 
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BEPORT TO THE CONGRESS 



THE rEDBRAL PROGRAM TO STRRNGTMRN 
DEVELOPING INSriTUTIONS OP 
HIGHER EDUCATION LACKB DUECTIOi^ 
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This report discusses th^ Strenq thiening 
DeveiopLng Institutipns of Higher Education 
p5:ogram--under title III of th© Higher Edu-- 
cation hat o£ 1965---that Is intended to 
assist institutions havirig the desire and 
potontial to inak^ a substantial contribu- 
tion to the higher education resources o£ 
th^) Nation but which are struggling for 
survival and isolated from the main cur- 
rents o£ academic life. 

More than 800 instituttons had participated 
in this Office oE Education program erom 
its inception in 1966 through fiscal year 
1977^ and appropriations had exceeded 
$70Q million. Many institutions could 
qualifiy £or titl^ III grants, but most 
grants have been made to small institu^ 
tions that serve ptrimarily minority and 
low-incQme students^ 

While the program has made many \^orthwhlle 
services possible, the Office of Education 
could not show how these services have moved 
the institutiDns closer to the main current 
of American higher education. After 12 years, 
no Institutions have graduated from title III* 
There are no indications that any vrill soon 
graduate, even though 120 of the institutions 
that received funds in 1977^78 had been in 
the program for at least 8 years- HEW told 
GAO it does not believe the law Implies that 
institutions must achieve independence from 
the prpgrani. 

Unanswered questions remalni Who ^as the 
program intended to assist? How should 
assistance be provided? What are the 
objectives? 



-TgJi-S_haeJ. upon i^erhOvau the report 
cover date should hatad hereon. 
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Criteria for determininc} eligibility, 
selecting progtam par tic ipants ? estab- 
lishing institution raspons ibil it ies in 
administering gtant awards, and e\^aluating 
Institution performance need strengthening 
to batter assure that 

"the most deserving institutions receive 
funding , 

--funds are accounted for, and 

--institutions progress toward cjrant and 
program goals , 

The Of£tc-e of Education needs to increase 
its monitoring of grant activities after 
awards are made. Without better monitor- 
ing, it is virtually impossible to deter-- 
mine how successful the program has been 
in moving sctiools toward the mainstream 
of American higher education. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shouid direct the Commissioner of 
Education tos 

-^--Modify existing eligibility criteria or 
establish new criteria which identify in-- 
stitutions intended to be served according 
to the law and which can be used to deter-- 
mine wnat services these Institutions re- 
quire to reach a developed status. 

--Coaslstently apply these criteria in select^ 
ing Institutions for the program and measur'- 
ing their progress toward developnient objec^ 
tives* 

--Proyide institutions receiving grants with 
more specific guidelines for (1) administer-- 
ing grant funds r including the management 
of funds paid to providers of services and 
monitoring the performance of these pro- 
viders, (2) obtaining technical services^ 
ana (3) evaluating program results, 

--Reemphaslze the need for long-range planning 
and close coordination of various title III 
projects funded at individual Institutions. 



"-Consistently apply procedures Cor select- 
ing grantees r reEine the process in which 
reviewera from other educational institu- 
tions re\^iew grant applications (field 
reader process) so that greatet' credence 
can be given to readers^ recomrnenda tions , 
and make sure that Cield readers do not 
have conflicts of interest, 

■"-Monitor institutions more closely. This 
process should include systematic site 
visits , 

--Resolve audit eKceptions promptly* 

^--Clarify the grantee institution "assisting 
agencies" ( Institutions ^ organizations p 
and businesses which provide services) 
relationship and require more competition 
when selecting agencies to provide services* 

GAO made several of these recommendations in 
a 1975 report on the Strengthening Developlnq 
Institutions Program. The recommendations 
are being repeated becausei 

^^Eligibility criteria the Office of Educa- 
tion uses to identify developing institu-- 
tions cannot be used to determine why an 
Individual institution is not developed or 
what it needs to do to become developed. 
(See pp. 9 to 11 , ) 

--Procedures Cor selecting institutions for 
funding are applied inconsistently and 
rely on subjective determinations* (See 
ch • 3 . ) 

--Selections are based on a predetermined 
funding strategy, which means institu- 
tions may not have an egual opportunity 
for fundings therefore, the most deserving 
institutions may not receive ass istance • 
(See pp, 26* to 28. ) 

--Many institutions have not properly con- 
trolled title III funds, GAO found ques- 
tionable expenditures, inadeguate controls 
ovBt payments to service providers, and 
improper reporting and documentation of the 
use of grant funds. (See ch. 4-) 
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---The OCflce of Rducation has eailed to pro-^ 
vide institutions with moaninqful guidelines 
for using title Iir PuhdH and has not ade- 
quately monitored girantee no^ncial activi-- 
ties. (See pp, 35 to 40 J 

--Most title III activities a re cooperative 
arranqemen ts under Vv^hich a developing insti- 
tution receives technical assistance firoin 
assisting agencies. {See p, 35.) 

--Some assistlnq agencies e^ert tremendous 
influence over the title III program* Some 
havo become highly depeiuU^rit on title III 
revenues and actively rectuit institutions 
for their proqrams, (See pp. 58 to 60*) 

--Proqrain evaluations have not been objective, 
are oEten inconiplete and do not provide 
Eeedback on proqress toward long-^ranye 
objectives. (Bee ch* 6*) 

HEW concurred with GAO's major r econimenda t ions 
and had taken or planned to take steps to im-^ 
plement them* HEW tof-lieves that proposed nev; 
regulations issued in November 1978 will 
correct certain problems noted by QAO. While 
GAO aqrees that the proposed regula tions might 
result in some Irtiprovement s in the administra-^ 
tion ot the title III program, it is not clear 
that these revised regulatioris will be more 
adequate than the regulations in e£fect when 
GAO made its teviaw in assutlng that those 
institutions intended to beneCit by the law 
receive title III support* (See p. 18.) 

RECOMM |NDATI0J jr 

Even though the title III prograni has operated 
for 12 years and has spent $7 00 Tnlllion/ it is 
beset with problems, and its impact on moving 
schools toward the mainstrearn of American 
higher education is not knowrt, 
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The operating problems and the more basic 
problem of adequately aeEining a "developinq 
institution" are so fundamental and pervasive 
that we believe the program as presently 
structured is largely unworkable, Therefore, 
the Congress should first determine whether 
or not the title III program should be con-- 
tinued. If it decides that the program should 
continue, it needs to clarify the program's 
intent to show which institutions should be 
served and the goals these institutions should 
achieve • 
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CHAPTER^l 
INTRqDUCTlON 

The Office of Education (OE) within the Depairtment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) provides financial 
assistance to atruqglinq colleges through its S trencj thening ^ 
Developing Institutions Program. Authorized by title HI 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended (20 U.S.C. 1051 
et seq.), this program is the primary source of direct Fed- 
erarassistance to American higher education institutions. 
About one-fourth of the inatitutions In the United Statet:; 
have received title III assistance during the program s 
12 years, with inore than $700 million in grants having been 
awarded through fiscal year 1977. 

The law provides title III funds to assist institu- 
tions in strengtheninq their academic, administrative, and 
student services programs. Also, the program is intended to 
help institutions to achieve growth and nationcal visibility. 
To^achieve these goals, participating institutions often use 
title III funds to buy services from other institutions and 
private organizations, referred to as "assisting agencies." 

M£ISMTIVE_ HXI TO RY 

Former President Lyndon Johnson proposed legislation 
for a program to strengthen developing inatitutions in his 
education message to the Congress in January 1965. He 
stated that many of the Nation's smaller schools were having 
accreditation problems, had become iiolated from the main 
currents of academic life, and were struggling for _ survival . 
The^President believed that Federal aid was essential to 
assist States and private sources in solving these problems. 
He recommended a strength- through-union program, where the 
less developed institutions could increase their competitive^ 
ness by drawing on the resources of stronger schools. 

Several Members of Congress were also concerned about 
the future of small colleges, particularly the predominantly 
black colleges in the South. The early rationale for legis- 
lation to assist such colleges was expressed m House Re- 
port 89-621 dated July 14, 1965i 

"Smaller and inferior colleges are beset with 
a series of problems which most often appear 
insoluble. They are generally plagued by 
limited financial support; high dropout and 
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cransfer rateaj a n^itrow span of course aCPeir^ 
ings* and insufEiclQnt llbrairy/ laboratory^; and 
ins ti:uct ion^i 1 equipment. But it is these chronic 
inadequacieH that maka it cUlIClcult for develop- 
ing institutionR to attract the sort of aBsist- 
ance they need to ovc?rcomf3 their frnilures* The 
problem is circulrir, The colleges are poor^ so 
they cannot become better ^ * * , 

The Strengthening Devaloping Institutions Program became 
Iriw on November 8^ 196 5* The proyram v^as ''to strenqthen the 
acadertiic quality of developing institutions which have the 
desire and potential to naKe a substantial contribution to 
the higher education re.sources of the Wat ion," The Congress 
daEined "developing institution" as an institution of higher 
education which 

---providos an educatiDneil prograrii for which it awards a 
bachelor's degree^ or is a junior or CDinnunity college; 

-^-is accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting 
agency or is rriakinq reasonable progress toward ac- 
c red i ta t ion ; 

--meets the above requirements for the 5 years preceding 
the academic year for which it seeks assistance; and 

--meets such other requirements as (1) making a reason-- 
able effort to improve the quality of tts teaching 
and administrative staffs and of its student services 
and (2) for financial or other reasons^ is Btruggling 
for survival and iaolated from the main currents off 
academic life. 

The Commissioner of Education was authorized to develop 
more specific eligibility criteria. To help the Commissioner 
identify developing institiit ions and establish priorities and 
criteria for making qrants^ the law established an Advisory 
Council on Developing Inati tut ions , The original legislation 
required that 78 percent o£ title III appropriations would 
be allocated to institutions which award bachelors degrees 
and 22 percent to institutions which do not award such 
degrees but provide at least a 2^year program. 

The title III program was intended to strengthen de^ 
veloping institutions. One method for effectinq this 
purpDse was by establishing cooperative arrangements. This 
included projects such as the exchange of faculty or stu*- 
dents ; faculty and adm in iaU ra t i ve improvement programs^ 
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new curcicula, cooperative education programs, arid joint 
use of facilities. The legislation also authorized the 
granting of National Teaching Fellowships to graduate 
students and junior faculty members from developed schools 
who agreed to teach at developing institutions for periods 
up to 2 years. Usually, these students and faculty niembers 
v?ere to replace faculty who had been given release time to 
further their education. 

The Higher Education Amendments oC 1968 (Public Law 
90-575) authorized Professor Emeritus Grants under title IIL 
to allow professors retired from developed institutions to 
continue their teaching careers at developing schools when 
OE determines that the Individuals will meet an educational 
need of the developing institution. The Education Ainendments 
of 1972 (Public Law 92-318) and 1974 (Public Law 93-380) pro- 
vided limited waivers of the accreditation requirenients Cor 
institutions attempting to enhance the educational opportunL- 
ties of rndian and Hispanic students. The 1972 amendments 
also Increased the 2-year colleges' share of title III fund- 
ing to 24 percent. 

USE OF CTITLE III FUNDS— 

THE BASIC AND AbvaNCED PROGRA_Mg 

in fiscal year 1974, OE divided title III into the BasLc 
and Advanced Institutional Development Programs. The Ad- 
vanced program was to provide special assistance to develop- 
ing institutions which had shown a potential for acceleratea 
progression into the mainstream of higher education. The 
Advanced schools could receive larger grants to help them 
achieve "developed" status within a fixed number of years. 
Less developed schools could receive continued funding under 
the Basic program to Improve their overall programs. 

Basic program 

The Basic Institutional Devjlopment Program was to 
uplift small/ weak colleges through cooperative arrange- 
ments, national Teaching Fellowships, and Professor 
Emeritus Grants. 

Most Basic grants were used to pay a portion of the_ 
costs of planning, developing, and carrying out cooperative 
artangenents between developing institutions and -other in- 
itltutions or organizations. These arrangements focused 
on the areas of curriculum development, faculty development,, 
administrative improvement, and improvement of student 
services , 
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Under the Basic program, schools could receive fiuiias 
for bilateral and consortium arrangements. Under a bilat- 
eral arrangement, one developing institution receives 
direct services from one other institution or organization. 
The consortiuiti arrangement allows developing institutions 
to pool their resources or to receive services as a group 
from one or more institutions or organizattona . 

Basic grants were awarded under a conipetitive continua- 
tion systein, wherein developing institutions competed for 
funding each yfiar, but were not limited in the numbec cf 
years they could be funded. 

Advanced prograni 

The Advanced Institutional Development Program grew out 
of a realization that eligible schools were in widely vary- 
ing stages of developnient . OE beLieved that many institu- 
tions just outside the mainstream of higheE' education could 
become developed in a short time through a substantial , 
short-term infusion of funds. The Advancea program was 
created to provide these funds. 

The Advanced program was oriented more towar«3 the sup- 
port off comprehensive institutional development than was the 
Basic program. The major focus of the Ad"yanced progfain was 
on the developing institution's capabilities for comprehen- 
sive planning, institutional planning, and evaluation. 
Advanced grants were intended to be larger than Basic grants 
and to cover a 3- to 5-year grant period. The grants ^mice 
made with the expectation that Pederal funding would be 
phased out at the end of the grant and rejjlaced by funds 
obtained from alternate sourcea. 

Advanced program grants were also awarded on a conpett- 
tive basis. To be selected Cor the Advanced prograni, 
schools normally had to rank near the top o£ all schools 
which applied for both Basic and Advanced grants. Although 
previous participation in title in was not a reguirenient ^ 
for Advanced funding, rnost Advanced schools wer-i formerly In 
the Basic program. (See app. III.) 

Appllcanta for Advanced grants had to show detaiied 
plans for aecompHshing their goals. Plana were designed 
specifically for the applicant school. Cooperative arrange- 
ments funded under Advanced grants were normally bilateral 
rather than consortium. The only exceptions to this were 
two large and two small consortia under which assisting 
agencies (see neKt page) provide technical assistance and 
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evaluatiori serv^ices to all Institutions in the Advanced 
prograni. The two large consortia represented 9S 4--year and 
49 insti tutioiis and were funded at $832,500 and 

$460,500^ respectively # for fiscal year 1977 . The two sniall 
eonsortia represented 7 4-year and 29 2-year institutions 
and were funded at $84,500 and $190,000, respectively, for 
f iscal year 1977 • 

ASSI5_TIWg AGENCIBS 

The title HI legislation authorizes coopet^atlve 
arrangtriients "between developing Institutions and othet 
institutions of higher education, and between developing 
institutions and other organizations^ agencies, and busl'=^ 
nesB entities," These third-party institutions and organic 
Eationa are commonly referred to as assisting agencies , and 
both the Basic and advanced programs made use of assisting 
agencies , 

Most title 311 Basic program activities ate conducted 
through Gpoperative arrangennents; therefore, the use of 
assisting agencies ^as greater than in the Advanced program, 
vhere schools were required only to have at least one cQ^ 
operative arrangement for each grant* Some organisations 
and Institutions participated as assisting agencies in both 
the Basic and Advanced programs* 

Assisting agencies provided a variety of services to 
title III Institutions, depending on the nature of the co-- 
operative arrangemerit and the level of assistance sought. 
Schools often participated simultaneously in several co- 
operative arrangements, each with its own assisting agency. 
SiHiilarly, an assisting agency for a consortium arrangement 
{smm p. 4) might be helping a number of sehools sliriul'- 
taneously. 

Assisting agencies provided assistance under coopera-- 
tive arrangements through on=-campus visits, conaultations , 
v/orKshops, seminars^ special materials, and other methods 
as agreed upon by the institution and the agency. 

Aisistlng agencies were paid by grantee Institutions^ 
vhlch were legally responsible for grant eKpend itures , 
Xn a oonsartium arrangement, one or more schools were 
designated as goorjinatlng institutions and were respon- 
sible for securing assisting agencies, managing grant 
funds, and monitoririg program activities. 




PROGRM FONDING AKD AWARD^.PROCESS 

The following table shows title Ii: appiropr iationa 
available for grants to Institutions from prograin inception 
in 1966 through fiscal year 1977. 

nsoal Basic Advanced 

Year lEeSSSl SieaSiS! SSMi 

1966 $ 5,000,000 $ ^ $ 3^2oo'oSo 

1967 30 ,000.000 - IS'SooioO 

1968 30,000,000 ' ^n'SoSioO 

1969 30,000,000 - ^^^SSH'SSS 

1970 30,000,000 |?'aoio 

1971 33,850,000 - |?'85o'o2S 

1972 51,850,000 - ^^''-^'^^S 

1973 51,850,000 35,500,000 87,350,000 

1974 51,992,000 48,000,000 99,992,000 

1975 52,000,000 58,000,000 110,000,000 

1976 52,000,000 58,000,000 110,000,000 

1977 a£52a7£aiO .^jSMi^M 110,776,410 

Total $471^8^144 $mjW^':MM $728^18aig 

a/lticludes $476 ,440 reprogramea from other OE appropriations, 
and 9300,000 froni the fiscal year 1978 title III appropria- 
tlor. 

institutions' requests for title III funds usually 
ejcceeded available funds by four to one. Through fiscal 
vear 1977, 68D institutions had receivea title III grants, 
Ind another 141 Institutions were to have received indirect 
benefits from thm program through participation in consortia. 

Title III requires applicants to shov that they have 
adequate policies and procedures to provide for (1) the effi- 
cient operation of proposed projects, (2) adequate fiscal 
controls, (3) evaUiations of project af Cectiveness , and 
<4) making such reports as the Commlaaioner of OE may re- 
quire to carry out his functions under the program. 

The Strengthening Developing institutions Program Is 
jointly administered by two divisions in OE. OE' s Division 
of institutional Development and Continuing Education is 
responsible for the day-to-day administration of the Program, 
including identifying eligible institutions, 3""tly negotiat- 
ing grant awards, and evaluating program results. The Grant 
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and Procureinent Management Division in the Office of Manage'- 
merit li responsible for the initial logging in of applica- 
tions^ jointly negotiating grant avarda with the prograin 
office/ and reiol^flng questionable expenditures, The 
title III program is centralized in Waahingtorif D.C, 

SCOPE OF REVIEW 

Our review was conducted at OE headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C, 19 colleges and vm Ivers ities , and 7 assisting 
agencies. Through their participation in consortium and bi- 
lateral arrangenients ; these schools and assistliig agencies 
are associated with many other title III schools^ "developed" 
institutions, and assisting agencies* 

At OE we reviewed policies, procedures, and reports 
relative to the o\rerall implenienta tlon and administration of 
the title III program. We also visited or contaotea officials 
at three OE regional offices. We analyzed available documen- 
tation and interviewed officials responsible for the estab^ 
lishment of prograin arlteria, selection of granteeB, project 
monitoring, resolution of questionable costs of items, and 
evaluation of program results. 

The 19 schools included 2"=year and 4-year institutions 
and institutions representing the inajor ethnic/racial popula- 
tions served by title III. We chose schools with irarying 
levels of involvement in the prograni, including institutions 
which served as aoordinators for title III consortia. At 
each of these Institutions, W€ reviewed their ciontrols over 
the administration of grant funds and the delivery of serv-- 
ices under cooperative arrangements with assisting agencies. 

We visited assisting agencies which were heavily In-^ 
volved in the title III program and which provided technical 
assistance to the institutions we visited and to many other 
institutions participating in the title III program. At 
these agencies, we reviewed procedures for adininisterlng 
program funds and the methods of providing services under 
cooperative arrangements* 

Our work also Included a followup on issues presented 
in our prior report to the Congress on title II 3 1/ 
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CHAPTER^! 

The Sttengtheiilng Developing Instltiitlons ProgE-am is 
beset with many probleins . Basic to each probleni is that the 
program lacJts direction. Neithet the Congress nor HEW has 
defined the intent oC the program in such a way that its 
progress In meeting its goals can be measured. After 
12 years Of operations and niore than 5728 million in grant 
awards, fundamental questions are largely unanswered, 

— What is a developing institution? 

— HqW does a school reach the maifistream of higher 
education? 

— Which ihstitutions should receive priority? 

— HdW long will title HI funds be recessary? 

Although Vie identified title HI projects which proviaed 
valuable services to ins titutions , no institutions havo been 
identified aa having reached the mainstreain of highet emca- 
tlon aa a result of their participation In title III. Of 
the 244 institutioiia which received grants in academic year 
j^977^7g. had been in the prograrii for at least 8 years. 

In ah earlier report to the Congress on the status of 
the title HI program, we discussed some of the problenia 
Involved In iderttifying eligible inati tutioris and selecting 
activities for funding. We reported that the eligibility 
and selection criteria then in use did not show a cotf elation 
to the objectives stated In the law, and we made recomiiienda- 
tions to HE^ for correctirig this problem, HEW agreed that 
the criteria should he modified. 

Some improvements were made, However, the basic prob- 
lem identified in our earlier report remains— iherS„iS_nS 

assurance that the Stifen£thenln£_DtmiaEiG3^^ 
^^^^K^^TnOK^sMSCtMaS^oOhO There are 

serious gueations concerning who the program should be 
assisting, how it should be organized, and *;here it Is going. 

We believe that OS's inability to adequately organize 
title III assistance into a cohesive program to help insti- 
tutions become part of the rnainstteam of American post- 
secondary education has also contributed to the other 
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problems we noted in the adniinistration of the title III 
program and which 'we discuss in subsequent chapters^ as 
follows I 

— Neea to reaffirm selection procedures* (See ch, 3.) 

"Need to sttengthen controls o^er funds, (See ch, 4.) 

^-Need for better planning and accounting for services 
under titli III projects at participating institu- 
tions. (See ch. 5 /) 

—Need to develop effective performance evaluation 
procedure^* (See ch* 6.) 

During hearings which eventually led to the creation of 
the title III program, there was concern over the inability 
to arrive at a practical defiinltion of a developing institu-" 
tion* While OE oEficials could show certain characteristics 
of such schools, they w^tm unable to identify the factors 
Which cause developing Instttutlons to be outside the higher 
education mainstreani. Several Members of CongresB commented 
on this laclc of specificity, and noted that the term "develop- 
ing institution^' could be defined in such a way that virtually 
any college could qualify. 

The Congress included only general eligibility require-- 
mntm in title III of the Higher Education Act of 1965. (See 
ch* 1.) It authorised the Commissioner of Education to issue 
specific eligibility criteria through program regulations. 

OB issued the first rogulations for the title III pro^ 
gtam in May 1974---iTiore than 8 years after passage of the 
legislation. The regulations were updated in June 1975, 
Tha June 1975 title III r^galatloiis (45 CW.R^, part 169) 
contained a series of qaaritttat Ive and qualitative factors 
to be used in detemlning wliether applicant institutions met 
the legislative requirements of (1) making a reasonable 
effort to improve the qaallty of faculty, ad:mlnistratlon, 
^nd student servicts and ( 2) struggling for survival and ^ 
isolated Irom the main currents of academic life, iH^- 

The quantitative factors were those identified by OE^as 
the '*mo8t important quantitative measures^* available for 
detarrnining eligibility in line with the legislative require- 
ments. The eight factors identified are shown below. 
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2-_vear institu_ti^n s 

1, Pull-time equivalent enroll 

ment 

2, Pull--tlme enrollment 



percent of faculty with 
rnasteri degrees 

Average salary of faculty 



percent of students from 
low-- income families 



6. Total expenditures for 

educational and 
general purposes 

7. Total educational and 

general expenditures 
per full-tinie equivalent 
student 

8t Total volumes in library 



4^Year institutiQng 

1. Pull-tiine equivalent 

enrollment 

2. Percent of faculty 

with doctorates 

3. Average salary of 

professors 

4* Average salary ot 
instructors 

5. Percent of students 

from low--income 
families 

6. Total eKpenditureA 

for educational and 
general purposes 

7. Total educational and 

general expenditures 
per full-time Qqui^ 
valent student 

8. Total volumes in 

library 



OE set upper and lower quantitative limits for each of 
these factors prior to the annual review of applications. 
Limits were established for four categories of institutions--- 
2-yeair public. 2-year private. 4-year public, and 4-year 
private. 

Institutions failing to meet one or more of these 
quantitative standards were not necessarily ineligiblj for 
participation under title III. The regulations provide that 
iuch institutions would be allowed to show QE that not tneet- 
ing one or more standards "does not materially alter the 
character off the institution," 

Institutions which meet the quantitative criteria or 
were determined by OE to warrant further consideration were 
evaluated under qualitative standards. The qualitative 
faato?rincluded-in determining eligibility fell under three 
basic groupings—enrollment, quality of personnel, and in- 
stitutional vitality. 
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Under the enrollment groupingr the regulations listed 
such factors as 

— percentage of freshrnen completing their first 5?ear, 

—percentage of freshmen vho eventually graduate froni 
the Institution^ and 

—number of graduates continuing their education. 

The qualitative factors on enrollment data were assessed over 
a 3-year period* Institutions with high percentages in the 
catagories ware considered developing^ however^ if a decline 
in the enrollment occurred at an Institiitlon^ it might have 
demonstrated that such a decline was not Inconsistent with 
continued institutional viability. 

Factors considered under the peraorinel grouping included 
the percentage of personnel with advanced degrees and the 
institution's salary scale. Institutional vitality eonsidera-- 
tlons included the institution's planning and fundraislng 
capabilities, 

After applicant eligibility was determined^ OE selected 
institutions for funding. This was accoitipl ished through a 
peer review of competitive proposals submitted by the appli- 
cants. This process is discussed in chapter 3. 

The Advisory Council on Developing Institutions esti-- 
mates that under 1975 program regulations^ 1^000 schools—or 
about one-third of the Nation's collegei and universities'-^-- 
could qualify for title 111 funding, AlsQi many studies have 
shown that from one--fourth to one-third of American higher 
education institutions have eKperienced financial problems* 
OE officials told us that, through fiscal year 1977, more 
than 800 institutions had participated In the program* 

DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 

Some institutions are more developed than others* This 
prompted OE In 1973 to establish the Advanced Institutional 
Development Program to make grants to more highly developed 
institutions which were conBidered to be close to, but not 
in, the mainstream of higher education. It ^as eKpected that 
these schools would eventually reach a stage where they would 
no longer need title III assistance. Under the Basic program, 
OE continued to offer grants to the less developed schools so 
that their overall quality might be irnproved* Proposed new 
regulations, which were published on jNovember 2, 1978, would 
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establish a single program rather than distinguishing between 
Basic and Idvanled inslitutions . OE belie.es that this would 
better allow OE to recognize the various stages of develop- 
ment and different needs of institutions. 

According to OE officials, developing institutions could 
apply for funding under either the Basic or Advanced pro- 
grams, or both. While all schools must have met the eligi- 
bility criteria described on page 10 to be considered devel- 
oping. Advanced applicants had to undergo a second screening 
to see IS they were advanced developmentally compared to 
other applicants. This second evaluation was based on such 
institutional characteriatics as 

—enrollment and trends in enrollment ^ 

—number of full-time faculty, faculty-student ratios, 
and qualifications of faculty members; 

^ptesent and projected financial position; 

—ability to attract and retain qualified students? 

—ability to attract qualified faculty; and 

—past success in and present capability for conducting 
developmental progranis. 

Advanced schools also had to comply with the following 
requirements which did not exist before the program was 
divided. 

Submit a long-range development plan. 

— Receive large, rnultiyear grants (limited to 5 years). 

-Develop a strategy to replace title 1 1 ^ « f f j^'^ 
funds from other sources at the end of the grant 
period . 

institutions ineligible under the Advanced program mig^ 
have received grants from the Basic program. OE s policy was 
not give inltitutions grants from both programs during the 
same implementation period. 

AS shown on page 6, the title III appropriations 
aBoroxlmate!? doubled after the creation of the Advanced 
plogram SlLe fiscal year 1975, OE has granted more money 
Snder the Advanced than under the Basic program. 

22 



THE PROBLEM"A_LACK OF DIRECTION 

In October 197S, we reported to the Congress that OE 
had not daveloped adequate eligibility criteria for the 
title III program* We recoinmended that HEW 

— reconsiaer the criteria for identifying developing 
inEtitutioris ao that they identify those institutions 
intended to benefit by the legislation^ 

- — modify the criteria as necessary and apply them con- 
sistently ^ and 

—use the eligibility criteria as a means to evaluate 
the overall impact of the program, 

OE concurred that the title III criteria needed to be 
modified to more preaisely identify developing Institutions^ 
however^ OE continued to use essentially the eama criteria 
we criticized in 1975^ and as a result the problems we noted 
earlier persisted. 

The June 1975 eligibility criteria cannot measure a 
school's status of development. They describe what OF) con^ 
siders to be chatacteris tics of developing institutions^ but 
they cannot be used to show v;hy a school is outside the 
higher education mainstream or vrhat it needs to reach it* 
Improvement in these characteristics does not necessarily 
mean that development has taken placei In a January 1977 
study for OE by m private research team^ a similar conclusion 
was reached, Th^ study report stated that 

"* * * (we) see no reason to assume the le\^els of 
activity undertaken by an Institution necessarily 
relate to ita location on some pattern or sequence 
of developments In other wordsr ^e see no reason 
to believe that "developed" institutions spend 
more money per student, have more library voluTnes, 
have a higher proportion of faculty with doctoral 
degrees f have a higher proportion of low income 
or ethnic minority students, admit a higher prO"- 
portion of clever students , have a larger develop-- 
ment office^ undertake more curricula reformr or 
indeed differ on any other traditional activity 
measures. More important, the converse may 
equally be trues active Institutions need not be 
developed* InGreasing budgeti , student enroll-- 
ments, numbers of faculty, number and variety of 
courses offered^ or any other activity need not 
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cause a change In the patteirn of institutional 
development , " 1/ 

OE officials agreed that the 1975 eligibility criteria 
were not good measures of a school's development status. The 
eligibility criteria were not used to (1) ranlc schools in 
relation to their peers, (2) identify areas of development 
in which the school needed assistance, or (3) plot the 
school's developinent progress. As noted in our previous 
report, this is illogical. 

Although creation of the Advanced program was an attempt 
to malce a distinction among institutions based on their devel' 
opment stages, it only divided institutions into two broad 
categories. Institutions within either category differed 
considerably in their stages of development. Also, recogniz- 
ing the problems with the eligibility criteria and that OE 
permitted institutions to apply for funds under the program 
of their choice, some Basic institutions might have been 
more advanced than certain Advanced schools. Many schools . 
applied under both programs. In fiscal year 1977, 42 schools 
(2- and 4-year} applied under both the Basic and Advanced 
progranis. Eighteen were funded under the Advanced program 
and 16 under the Basic program. The others did not receive 
funding from title III for that year. OE contends that the 
single program concept included in the new regulations would 
allow it to better recognize the various stages of institu- 
tions' development. 

Many Basic institutions have moved to the Advanced pro- 
gram since 1973, and during this review we identified many 
valuable services which were provided to institutions. 
However, the "up and out" goal originally set for the 
title III program by OE has not been met. 

Commenting on a draft of this report, HEW officials 
stated that the law did not imply that institutions 
"graduate" from the title III program. However, we believe 
that the goals which were established for the Advanced pro- 
gram tsee p. 15) support a position that OE intended that 
Institutions eventually reach the mainstream of poatsecondary 
education. We believe that the law implies that institutions 
which are a part of the main currents of academic life should 
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be considered ineligible for the title III program. Also^ 
in Novembar 1978 HEW issued proposed revisions to the 
title III prograni regulations which state, in part, that 

"No funds may be used under this part for 
activities that are i neons i stent wl th the 
purpose of moving the grantee institution 
into the main currents of academic life, 

The inability to measure the progress of program parti^ 
cipants is shown by OE statistics on the first 12 years of 
title III. No institutians have- been identified as having 
progress ed through the pr ogram into the mainstream of higher 
education / despite the fact that 120 o£ the Institutions re^ 
ceiving title III funds in acadeniic year 1977-78 had been in 
the program for at least 8 years, (See apps, 11 and III.) 
OS could not provide statistics for these institutions show- 
ing (1) they had progressed toward the mainstream of higher 
education through the use of title III funds or (2) how long 
title III assistance would be necessary. Most initial goals 
for Advanced Institutions have not been nietp For examplei 

—Some schools have received more than one grant award 
under the Advanced prograni/ In contrast to OE's ori^ 
ginal plan of one large multlyear grant, 

=^The si^e of the grants has not been as large as ori^ 
ginally envisioned* Some Advanced institutions have 
received less than some Basic schools over a compar- 
able period, 

--Institutions have been unable to generate funds to 
replace funds from title III, 

now plans to extend funding under the Advanced 
program beyond its original S-^year limit for institu'^ 
tions whose grants are terminating, 

- — Six institutions which received Advanced grants in 
fiscal years 1974^77 were instructed by the branch 
chief of the Advanced program to submit their applica^ 
tions for school year 1978-^79 under the Basic program. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although many schools have received worthwhile services 
as a result of title III funding^ the program, after 12 years 
and over ?700 million^ is beset with problems . 
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—It is virtually impossible to deterniine the program's 
impact on moving schools toward the mainstream of 
American higher education. 

—OB has ,£aile^ to Implement adequate eligibility cri- 
teria to enable measurement of institutions' progress 
against thei> established goals. 

—01 .has not Identified any graduates of the program, 
has not determined the development status of current 
participants, and h^s not placed a sufficient emphasis 
on long-range developrnent planning for each school 
when it requests title III assistance* 

— Accornpllshments attributable to the program to date 
and how much Is yet to be done cannot be readily 
determined . 

Therefore, the Congress should first determine whether 
or not the title III prograni should be continued. If the 
Congress feeli' that the program should be continued, it should 
clatlfy the program's intsmt through amendments to the law. 

RECOM_MENDATIONS TO THE' SECRETARy_OF_HEW 

we recomniend that the secretary of HEW direct the Com- 
rntssioner of Bducation tos 

—Establish eligibility criteria that would take Into 
coniideration the intent of the Congress in continuing 
the prograni and that (1) will identify those institu- 
tions intended to be benefitted by the law and any 
amendments thereto (see recommendation to the Congress 
which follows) and (2) can be used to deterniine what 
these Institutions tequire to reach developed status. 

— Consistently apply those criteria in selecting insti- 
tutions for program participation (see ch. 3). 

Use the refined criteria as standards for measuring 

the progress of funaed institutions in meeting spe- 
cific step by step categories of developrnent which 
would move them toward their ultimate goals. 

Also, the Commissioner should be instructed to emphasize 
the need for institutions to plan their activities so that, 
Ultimately, title IH assistance is no longer necessary. OE 
needs to establish more specific categories of development 
for each institution so that OE can closely monitor the 
progress of each institution to insure that it is moving 
consistently toward the mainstream of higher education. 
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The Secratary of HEW should oversee the implGmentat ion 
of these recommendations to assure that the direction of the 
title III program and the roles and responsibiiities of 
participating insti tut ions , assisting agencies^ and OE are 
clearly defined, 

AGENCy COMMENTS AND^OrTR RVAr^tJATION 



By letter dated December 13, 1978, HEW stated that it 
did not believe that the legislation implies that institu-- 
tions "graduate" from the title III program, and therefore 
it did not concur with our recommendation that institutions 
must achieve a status of independence from the program, 
(See app. IV. ) 

HEW agreed that new eligibility criteria for the 
title III program which include new parameters to sharpen 
eligibility requirements for the identification of develop- 
ing institutions were needed. 

On November 2, 1978, HEW published for comment proposed 
amendments to the title III regulations* These proposed 
regulations would revise the criteria (see pp* 9 to 11) for 
determining whether an institution should be considered as a 
developing institution* Under the proposed regulations, the 
determinations of whether an institution is struggling for 
survival and is isolated from the main currents of academic 
life would be based on 

— the average educational and general eKpenditures per 
full-time equivalent student (lower averages rank 
the institution higher in terms of its being con^ 
sidered as developing) and 

^^the average Basic Educational Opportunity Grant award 
per fuH-»time equivalent undergraduate student (higher 
averages rank the institution higher in terms of its 
being considered as developing). 

The proposed regulations provide that^ if an institution does 
not rank high enough when these two quantitative factors are 
considetfed, the institution may submit a written statement 
explaining why it should be considered as a struggling in- 
stitution and one which is isolated from the main currents 
of academic life* 

Other changes in the proposed regulations include 
(1) requiring Institutions to demonstrate constructive 
efforts toward strengthening themselves, (2) establishing 
a single program rather than having two^-the Basic and 
Advanced, and (3) using weighted selection criteria and 
specifying how applications will be ranked. 
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In its letter, HEW said thnt institutions will identify 
their state of development and indicate the program(s) that 
will asBiat them to reach their development goals. HEW also 
stated that there are two sets oE criteria in the new _ 
regulations—one for establishinq eligibility as a developing 
institution and one for evaluating appllcations=-and that 
these criteria will be consistently applied m selectinq 
institutions for program participation. 

HEW also concurred that the eligibility criteria should 
be used to measure the progress of institutions in achieving 
development goals. It said the Commissioner has moved to 
reorganize the Division of Institutional Development and to 
establish a planned program of monitoring, grants administra- 
tion and technical review, and technical assistance activi- 
ties Further, HEW said that these changes, m combination 
with the proposed regulations which clarify eligibility and 
new funding criteria, will make it possible for OE to evaluate 
the various and complex stages of development of funded insti- 
tutions in a more consistent manner. 

It is not clear to us that HEW's proposed regulations 
will Identify those institutions which are struggling for 
survival and isolated from the main currents of academic 
life, as was intended by the law. By assigning very heavy 
weighting factors to the two quantitative criteria— average 
educatioLi and general expenditures per full-time equivalent 
students, and average Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 
awards per full-time equivalent undergraduate student--HEW 
might not be adequately considering other academic or funding 
characteristics of institutions, which might result in many 
institutions which are providing valuable services and are 
struggling for survival being ruled ineligible for the pro- 
gram. The regulations are not clear concerning how insti- 
tutions which do not attain enough points under the above 
^two criteria could substantiate why the criteria do not 
sufficiently reflect their status as struggling and isolated 
institutions . 

We reviewed the comments of several persons representing 
Institutions and orqanizatlons which have an interest in the 
title III program. Generally, they favored many of the regu- 
lations' proposed changes j however, most were very much 
concerned about the use of the two heavily weighted quanti- 
tatlve criteria to determine whether institutions should be 
considered developing. They believed that additional criteria 
were needed which measure the academic characteristics of in- 
stitutions and not just institution and student funding 
characteristics , 
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We believe that more study and consideration off possible 
alternatives or additional critBria^. which more completely 
describe the types of institutions which should be funded 
under the program^ are needed. 

RE COMMEN DA TION TO THE C ONGRESS 

The title III program is the primary Federal program of 
direct aid to institutions of higher education and has pro-- 
vided worthwhile services to many schools. However ^ the 
Congress included only general eligibility requirements for 
title III assistance in the Education Act of 1965. 

Even though the program has operated for 12 years and 
has spent $700 million, it is beset with problems^ and its 
impact on moving schools toward the mainstream of American 
higher education is not known* 

The operating problems and the more basic problem of 
adequately defining a "developing institution" are so funda-- 
mental and pervasive that we believe the program as presently 
structured is largely unworkable* Therefore, the Congress 
should first determine whether or not the title III program 
should be continued. If it determines that the program 
should be continued, it should clarify the purpose of the 
Strengthening Developing Institutions of Higher Education 
Program by providing as much specific additional guidance as 
it can to HEW concerning the types of institutions which the . 
program should serve and the ultimate goals that should be 
achieved by these institutions* The Congress should also 
determine whether the funding strategies (see p, 27) and other 
criteria including those in the proposed new regulations^ 
(see app. V) are appropriate and in keeping with the intent 
of the law* 
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CHAPTER 3 



NI12-Tq ^RE A P F IRM B C l^ON^PROC EDU RE S 

Due to the large number of institutions which have been 
determined to be eliqible for title III assistance, OE has 
been unable to fund all applications. In 1977, tor exampie, 
593 institutions requested more than $463 million,- available 
funding was $111 million. Therefore, OE must be selective 
in making grant awards. 

OE subjects title III applications to three reviewss 
(1) a determination of institution eligibility, (2) a compe= 
titive review by field readers, and (3) a final decision on 
funding by OE . Because these selection procedures were 
often inconsistently applied, institutions might not have 
been afforded an equal opportunity to obtain funding and it 
is questionable whether the most deserving institutions were 
provided title III assistance. Final selections of grantees 
were often based on OE ' s subjective determinations. 

DETERMINATION QF^ELIGIB^ILITY 

Some criteria for eligibility under title III=-such as 
those related to the type of educational programa offered 
and accreditation status— were established in the law. 
Others— involving quantitative and qualitative measurements 
of such factors as enrollment and quality of faculty— were 
established by the Commissioner of Education m the title III 
program regulations. 

Eligibility determinations differed for the Basic and 
Advanced programs. A Basic institution had to establish 
eligibility each time it applied for funding. An Advanced 
institution was evaluated for eligibility only if it had 
never before received title III funding. 

Eligibility determinations were based on judgments by 
OE staff which took into consideration the minimum eligibil- 
itv criteria and the quantitative and qualitative factors 
discussed in chapters 1 and 2. Statistical records were not 
maintained to show why individual Institutions were or were 
not considered eligible. Once an institution was determined 
eligible for title III, it was unlikely that the institution 
would lose that eligibility unless it first lost its accredi- 
tation. The acting director of the title III program told 
us that only one institution had lost eligibility forthis 
reason since inception of the program. Also, as mentioned 
earlier, 120 institutions which received grants m academic 
year 1977-78 had been in the program for at least 8 years. 
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The factors which rnade an institution eligible for 
title III ware not considered in the subsequent stages of 
the selection process. One institution was never "more 
eligible" than another, since eligibility determinations 
were not used to rank schools according to their needs. 

TECHNICAL REVIEW 

After the initial determinations of eligibility but 
before final consideration for funding, most title III 
applications received a technical review by a group of 
specialists from the higher education community. These 
"field readers" reviewed institution applications to deter- 
mine whether the proposed projects satisfied published pro- 
gram criteria. After reviewing the applications and con'- 
sidering requested funding levels ^ the field readers made 
funding recommendations to OE * 

Field readers generally included a representative number 
of individuals from (1) predominantly white, black, Indian, 
and Hispanic Institutions, (2) 2- and 4^year institutions, 
(3) public and priyate institutions, (4) developing and 
"mainstream-' institutions, and (5) private organizations 
associated with institutions of higher education, SGparate 
groups of readers were chosen for the Basic and Advanced 
programs* 

Field readers for the Basic and Advanced programs met 
in separate sessions each year to review title HI applica-^ 
tions. The timeframe for these reviews normally consists of 
about a week for each program* For fiscal year 1977 grants, 
field readers reviewed 410 Basic and 74 Advanced applications. 
Therefore, there was littlt^ time for detailed analyses of 
applications. Title III officials told us that the cost of 
the field reader process for academic years 1977-78 and 
1978^79 was $108,926 and $157,644, respectively, 

OE provided the field readers with copies of the 
title III regulations, technical review forms, and a sta- 
tistical profile (3--year history) on each school filing an 
application. The readers also were briefed on how to com-- 
plete the technical review forms which OE subsequently used 
in making the final funding selections* 

OE guidance to field reBders also Included program 
priorities which were outlined in the title III regulations. 
These stated that applications demonstrating the following 
were to receive the highest consideration for funding: 
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Basic applications 



~h major focus on providing n successful educational 
experience for low-income students. 

^--Promiae for moving colleges into the inainstream of 
higher education through long^-range planning and 
improvements in development and management • 

---Coordination with other Federal, State, and local 
efforts to produce a maximum impact on the needs of 
developing institutions . 

---^^Ith regard to junior and community colleges, that 
they serve the needs of students in urban areas, 

--Good communication between faculty/ students, admin- 
Istration; and where appropriate, local communities 
in the planning and implementation of the institU"- 
tion's development efforts. 

Advanced appl i^catlgjlt 

—The provision of training in professional and career 
fields in which previous graduates of developing in- 
stitutions were severely underrepresanted . 

---^n increase of many graduates of developing institu- 
tions prepared for emerging employment and graduate 
study opportunities, 

--The development of more relevant approaches to learn^ 
ing by utilizing new configurations of existing cur- 
ricula as well as various teaching strategies* 

^^l^he development of new or more flexible administrative 
styles * 

"The improvement of methods of institutional effective-^ 
ness so as to increase the fiscal and operational 
stability of the institution and improve its academic 
quality * 

OB let the field readers assign relative importance to 
these priorities in the technical review process. OE offi-- 
cials told us that they wanted field readers' reviews to be 
based solely on an impartial appraisal of the informatLOn 
contained in the institutions' upplicat ions . 
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Technical reviews were intended to provide OE with 
objective third-party appraisals of the relative merits of 
applications being considered for grants. However, the pro^ 
cedures followed in conducting the external reviews resulted 
in inconsistent and inconclusive recommendations for final 
funding and many readers had conflicts of interests. 

Field readers have confl icts of interest 
based on O E procedures 

To insure independence of technical reviews, OE proce- 
dures stipulate that individuals with conflicts of interest 
may not serve as field readers. Under the procedures, in-^ 
dividuals have conflicts of interest if their schools have 
applications pending in the program for which they are a 
reader. Waivers of the conf llct--of --interest restriction 
may be granted in certain cases, but only under extreme 
circumstances, such as when the technical review could not 
otherwise be held, and with proper approval by specially 
designated OE officials. 

OE did not follow its procedures for avoiding conflicts 
of interest in the technical review of Basic program appli-- 
cations for fiscal year 1977. Of the 95 field readers who 
participated in the review, 23 (24 percent) worked for in-- 
stitutions which had applications pending for Basic program 
funding. OE officials told us that the use of these in-- 
dividuals was necessary to insure a proper representation 
from' developing institutions and that no field reader was 
allowed to review his school's applications. However^ there 
was no evidence that a waiver had been granted to any of 
these individuals before the review process. 

The procedures for conducting a technical review also 
permitted OE staff personnel to serve as field readers under 
certain conditions. However, no readers were to be selected 
from the program office responsible for the final review 
unless waivers similar to those for conflicts of interest 
were granted. In fiscal year 1971, staff members from OE's 
Division for Institutional Development (the title III program 
office) participated in the review of applications for both 
the Basic and Advanced programs. OE officials told us that' 
the use of these Individuals was necessary to complete the 
review panels and to supplement the recommendations of the 
external readers. Again, we found no waivers allowing the 
program office personnel to function as field readers for 
title III applications. 



Field reader recommendat ions 
in con s 1 s t e n t a n d i nconclus i v e 

An application for title III funding is reviewed by at 
least five field readers during the technical review process. 
The readers assign a rating score to the application as a 
whole and to the individual projects included in the applica- 
tion. Generally, field readers also recommend the level ot 
funding an institution should receive for its projects. 

OE used the individual field reader ratings to develop 
a composite rating for each application. The composite rat- 
ings were then used to rank all applications in the order m 
which they should have received priority consideration for 
funding In each program. 

The value of the field reader recommendations to OE was 
questionable. The priority listings developed from the field 
reader ratings might not have ranked schools according to 
their developmental needs, and we noted many Lnconsistencies 
in the rating process. For the technical review process for 
fiscal year 1977 grants, for Rxample; 

—Not all Advanced program applications received field 
reader reviews. Applications from institutions which 
had previously received Advanced grants were, m 
accordance with procedures outlined in the OE grants 
manual, referred directly to OE staff for funding 
consideration on an individual basis. These applica- 
tions for continued funding were not prioritised in 
relation to new applications for funding. 

— Eighteen of the 410 Basic applications came from in- 
stitutions which had already been recommended for 
first-time funding under the Advanced program. Basic 
orogram field readers gave no indication that the 
18 institutions were any more developed than other 
Basic schools. They ranked the applications from a 
high of 5 to a low of 396 on the priority listing, 
but these same institutions were considered among the 
most qualified for Advanced program funding. 

—Applications under the Basic program for consortium 
arrangements were often submitted separately from 
the institutions' applications for projects under 
bilateral arrangements. Accordingly, these applica- 
tions were treated separately in the technical review 
process and were ranked individually on the priority 
listing. Because different field readers likely would 
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review bilatetal and coneortium proposals from the 
same Institution/ field readers were not able to 
determine whether the consortium projects were com-- 
patible with other projects at the participating 
institutions^ nor how all title III projects together 
would assist the schools in nioving toward the main-' 
stream of higher education. 

Additionally / there were many variances in the recom'- 
mended funding levels by the various field readers for the 
same application* For example, the following table shows 
one Basic program institution's requested funding, funding 
levels recommended by five Individual readers/ and the actual 
funding approved by OE for nine projects. 



Amount Actual 

taquested Funding recommended fundinq 

Project by inati- _ by f leld^_reia-^gxg_ ^_ _ _ approved 

number tutluu ' 5^ ^ ^~ | C" " D E b^^Og 

1 S 78,660 $ SSrOOO $ 58,500 $ 63,718 S - $ - $ 61,158 

2 61,903 35,000 10,000 28,075 - 49,900 20,580 

3 54,480 - 40,000 30,235 24/300 54,480 3/700 

4 74,258 - 35,000 50,418 1,000 62,258 46/255 

5 31,205 - - 30,705 1,000 31/205 3/650 

6 47,235 - 30,000 30,585 1,000 32/235 

7 36,760 36,000 - 33/688 1,000 36/760 

8 52,893 - - 38,573 1/000 52,893 13/588 

9 29, 824 _|9_,0_00 __z_ AlxJJi ^Mi^M 



Total $467, 218 $165^000 $213,5^^0 $3 0^,997 $29^300 S^^l^ ^121^81 



The above variances in recommended funding levels were 
typical of many field reader recommendations in the Basic 
program. Variances in field readers' recomniended funding 
levels for Advanced applications were not as pronounced as 
they were in the Basic program, 

FINAL FUNDING DETERMINATIONS 

After the field reader reviews, Basic and Advanced pro-^ 
gram staffs separately determined which projects would be 
funded and how much each institution would receive^ Field 
reader recommendations Influenced the final determinations ? 
but they were not the only factor considered. Also considered 
were total available title III funding, legal reguirements 
for 24 percent of available funds for applications from 
2^year inst itutionB ^ commitments for continued funding under 
muitiple-year projects, and OE's predetermined funding 
strategies. (Sea p. 27.) 
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Title 111 awards for fiscal year 1977 (1977-78 school 
year) revealed many inconsistencies in the manner In which 
procedures used to select institutions for funding were _ 
applied by OE, These inconsistencies reaulted in question- 
able awards. 

OE relied on field readers' recommendations in awarding 
initial grants under the Advanced program more than it did 
in the Basic ptogram. After dividing the priority listing 
developed during the technical review into 2- and 4-year 
institutions ^ the Advanced program staff funded the applica- 
tions most highly recommended by the field readers. At 
least 24 percent of the total amount awarded went to 2-year 
institutions . 

The above procedures were followed only for initial 
grants. In December 1976, OE advised institutions whose 
original 3- to 5-year grants were expiring that they might 
be eligible for continuation grants to carry them through 
June 30, 1978. These continuation grants were to enable 
institutions to continue their activities pending the develop- 
rnent and impleitientatlon by OE of an effective fund replacement 
niechanisir, for the title III program. OE did not want these 
institutions to be faced with an abrupt cutoff of Federal 
funds without having alternate sources of funds to carry on 
aetivities initiated under the title III program. These 
applications were not subject to field reader technical re- 
views and they received priority over first-tiitie applications. 
In fiscal year 1977, for example, OE approved 22 applications 
for continuation grants totaling $4,827,000. These funds 
were set aside before any applications for new grants were 
considered . 

OE Officials told us that continuation grants were given 
to institutions whose previous grants were near expiration 
and who would encounter financial hardships in continuing 
programs initiated under the Advanced program. Since these 
institutions were considered most deserving of Advanced 
grants in the past, their applications for continued assist- 
ance received priority over first-time applications of other 
institutions, provided that OE determined that satisfactory 
progress had been made under the initial grant. 

By awarding continuation grants under the Advanced 
Ptogram, OE might have encouraged activities which lessened 
the likelihood that institutions would move into the main- 
stream of higher education becauses 
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— Continuation grants were noncompetitive. Consequently, 
OE could not be assured that grants went to the most 
deserving institutions^ and it miqht reward institu^ 
tions which were unable to meet their original objec-^ 
tives # 

--Continuation grants could have provided disincentives 
for institutions to develop substitute funding for 
title III activities. This was contrary to the 
"up-^and-out " goals of the Advanced program* 

OE told schools that had participated in the Advanced 
program for 5 years'--^OE ■ s originally established maximum 
award period — that they could apply for new long'-term grants 
in fiscal year 1978. Under such an arrangement ^ the incen^ 
tive to develop other sources of revenue could be further 
diminished . 



Basic program 

Although Basic program staff used field rea'ders* recom- 
mendations as a guide and 2--year institutions received at 
least 24 percent of program funding, final selections for 
grants varied greatly from the priority listing developed 
from the technical review of Basic applications. 

This was because OE followed a predetermined funding 
strategy for the Basic program. This funding strategy set 
standards for the distribution of program funds among 
colleges representing the various ethnic and racial popula-- 
tions in American higher education* In 1977, for example, 
OE established the following standards for institutional 
support under the Basic programi 

Predominant racial/ethnic 

population served Percent of total 

by institution appropr iation 

Black 49 

White 34 

Hispanic 9 

Indian 8 



The funding strategy also emphasized awarding grants 
to institutions previously funded under title HI* In fis- 
cal year 1977, OE predetermined that no more than 16 schools 
could receive first-time Basic grants* Also, these institu- 
tions had to serve primarily minority or disadvantaged 
students. As a result of constraints imposed by the fund- 
ing strategy, many subjective judgments entered the selection 
process under the Basic program. 
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OE title in officials told us that this funding strategy 
suDPorted the Federal role of equal educational opportunity. 
They said the heavy emphasis on funding nonwhite institutions 
was intended to prevent the program ^'drift into general, 
small-college support." 

Seleetions made by Basic program staff were further sub- 
ject to changes at higher levels of authority within OB. In 
1977, there were 190 Basic grantees. This number included 
4 institutions which were not recommended for funding by the 
Basic program staff and did not include 12 which were recom- 
mended for funding by the staff. For 42 other institutions, 
the amount of funding was either increased or decreased from 
levels recommended by the staff. OE officials told us that 
many of these changes were necessary to meet the predetermined 
funding strategy. 

Some of the changes in funding were made after the ori- 
ginal recommendations of the Basic program staff were con- 
tested by the institutions or assisting agencies involved. 
In one such instance, the Commissioner of Education elected 
to continue funding a project under a multiple-year grant 
even though (1) the Basic program staff recommended that it 
not be funded, (2) the assisting agency receiving most of 
the funds had not conformed to the terms of the grant, and 
(3) the project did not directly Involve the grantee insti- 
tution. The title III regulations state that: 

"The continued funding of these [multiyear] 
projects will be contingent upon the continued 
eligibility of the applicant institution( s) , 
institutional progress and the availability 
of Federal funds." (45 C.P.R. 169.27) 

When the assisting agency challenged the Basic program 
staff's decision not to fund the project, the Commissioner 
approved a grant award on the basis that OE had made an 
"administrative error" in not continuing to fund a grant 
previously approved for a multiple-year period. As part of 
the Commissioner's February 9, 1978, response to us regard- 
ing reasons for the changes in awards to Basic institutions, 
he explained that 

"When constituent challenges were raised last 
year, it was difficult to defend the program's 
unfavorable funding decisions on the basis of 
their rankings when so many of the program's 
favorable funding decisions had been at variance 
with those rankings. I've instructed the 
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Bureau to correct this unacceptable situation. 
In additionr we are developing legislative and 
regulatory proposals which we believe will 
clarify the purposes and strengthen the admin-*- 
istration of this essential program." 

The inconsistent application of the selection procedures 
is evidenced by an analysis of the final listing of Basic 
program grantees for fiscal year 1977. Our comparison of 
these awards with the recommendations of the field readers 
and awards made in previous years revealed the following: 

-—Many institutions which received large grants from OE 
had received recommendatlona for low levels of fund-- 
ing froni field readers* For eKamplef the institutions 
which received the Srd^ 6th^ 25th^ and 26th largest 
grants were ranked 201^ 206 f 254 ^ and 305 on the 
priority listing developed during the technical review. 

---Many institutions which received comparatively high 
field reader ratings did not receive grants* For 
example^ the institutions ranked 16^ 38, and 42 on 
the field reader priority listing received no funding 
at all. 

— Generally/ schools which had been in the title III 
program for several years received fund ing prefer-- 
ence* Of the 31 institutions which received grants 
of $500,000 or more, 23 had been involved in the 
title III program for at least 10 years. 

—-Institutions which were members of a single large^ 
multifunction consortium arrangement of predominantly 
blacky 4^year colleges received the largest grants. 
Of the 50 largest grants, 42 went to institutions 
which had been members of this consortium arrangement 
during the previous year, 

~In most cases, the level of funding was based on the 
amount awarded an Institution in the previous year* 
Two title III program officials involved in deter-- 
mining funding levels said that this was normally a 
greater consideration than either the amount (1) re^ 
quested by the institution or (2) recommended by the 
field readers . 

The inconsistent application of selection procedures in 
the Basic program raised questions about whether (1) institu^ 
tions were treated equally in the competitive process and 
(2) the most deserving institutions received grants. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



In selecting institutions for title III funding and 
determining grant amounts, OE's procedures have been incon- 
sistently applied, and determinations have been subjeotive. 
These inconsistent applications and subjective determinations 
gav^e preference to institutions which had participated in 
the program for several years. This might not have been con^ 
duoive to awarding grants to institutions with the most cri^ 
tical needs or the greatest opportunity for advancement. It 
also might have caused these institutions to become dependent 
on this support rather than seeking ways to replace this 
money with other sources of funding* Thus, OE cannot be as-- 
sured that the most deserving institutions were receiving 
funds or that the projects funded were necessary for the 
development of the institutions. 

It is inconsistent to use one set of criteria for 
identifying institutions eligible for title III assistance 
and another set for selecting grantee institutions, OE 
should be able to (1) identify those factors which cause an 
institution to be considered developing or outside the main- 
stream of American higher education and (2) fund activities 
designed to uplift the institution in those needed areas. 

The OE funding strategy referred to on page 27 might 
have further contributed to awarding grants to institutions 
less likely to reach the mainstream* 

RECOMMENP ATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF HEW 

We recommend that the Secretary of HEW direct the Com*- 
mlssloner of Education to reaffirm the need to adhere to 
title HI program grantee selection procedures which provide 
for consistent treatment of applications (giving appropriate 
consideration to factors related to institution eligibility) . 
This should result in grants being awarded to the most deserv- 
ing institutions, based on eligibility determinations r and 
alleviate the current subjectivity. Grants should be used 
for projects aimed at uplifting institutions in those areas 
which cause them to be eligible for title III assistance. 

Also, the Secretary should direct the Commissioner to give 
special attention to improving the field reader process by 

—appropriately screening field readers to insure that 
they do not have conflicts of interest^ 
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"giving appropriate written clearance if field readers 
with possible conflicts of interest must be used^ — 
this practice should be allowed only in rare circum-^ 
stances , and 

— providing appropriate guidance to field readers so 
that greater reliance can be placed on their recom- 
mendations , 

Deviations from recommendations of field readers and 
program staff should be fully justified and explained, 

AGENCY COMMENTS AND OUR E VALUATION 

HEW concurred with our recommendations and said that a 
number of changes have occurred in the grant awards process 
since the fiscal year 1977 funding cycle* HEW said that the 
new regulations with their revised criteria will bring about 
consistent treatment of applications and should result in 
grants being awarded to the most deserving institutions, 

while we agree that the revised regulations might provide 
for consistent treatment of institutions with regard to the 
eligibility criteria^ we believe that HEW should consider 
additions or alternatives to the proposed revised criteria. 
(See pp* 18 and 19.) By not specifying how institutions 
which do not receive sufficient points under the proposed 
regulations' quantitative factors might justify their being 
included among eligible developing institutions , HEW might 
not consider regional differences which might affect income 
of students and expenditureB of institutions and other unique 
characteristics of institutions* Thereforer we do not think 
that HEW can be sure that the most deserving institutions will 
be judged eligible for funding. 

In regard to the panel review process , the Commissioner 
has called for the development of a new slate of panelists* 
The current plan is to replace one--third of the readers on an 
annual basis. In addition^ several other features were intro^ 
duced in the fiscal year 1978 evaluations* (See app. IV.) 

HEW stated that for these evaluations all reviewers had 
to be approved in accordance with the provisions of HEW's 
Grants Administration Manual. Individuals were judged to 
have a conflict of interest if their institution had a pend- 
ing application* However ^ such persons were allowed to serve 
as a reviewer if the Deputy Commissioner of Education certi-- 
fied that without such person(s) it would not be practical 
to constitute an adequate review (e.g.r the only individual 
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with specialized expertise in the field). Justification to 
use such individuals was submitted in writing and approved 
by the Commissioner of Education. 

AlsOr the Division of Institutional Development devised 
a new orientation program in which readers were carried 
through both weak and strong sample applications for a cri- 
tique and discussion. OE further agreed that when a reviewer 
submitted an inadequate evaluation, or when the program staff 
determined that all evaluations were inadequate, the Bureau 
of Higher and Continuing Education would reconvene additional 
panels to reread the proposalB. 

If the procedures outlined by HEW are made a formal part 
of the application review process for the title III program, 
and if they are properly adhered to, we believe that the 
field reader process will be improved and greater credence 
can be placed in the reviewers' determinations. However, OE 
should not allow persons with possible conflicts of interest 
to sit on panels except in very rare circumstances. We be- 
lieve that sufficient numbers of qualified reviewers can be 
obtained to preclude persons with such conflicts from serving 
on panels^ except in rare cases. 
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CHAPTER 4 

NEED TO STRENGTHEN CONTROLS OVER FUNDS 



Title III grants are intended to assist devaloping 
institutions which are struggling for survival for finanalal 
and other reasons * OE cannot fund all applications from 
eligible title III institutions* Therefore^ grants which 
are made must be used efficiently and effectively so that 
maximum benefit will accrue to participating schools* How- 
evetf adequate financial controls for the title III program 
have not been established to ensure that benefits from grants 
are maximized* 

OE has not provided grantee institutions with guidance 
for administering Federal funds and has not established post- 
award procedures to review eKpenditures under title III 
grants. This has led to mismanagement of Federal resources 
by the institutions. At most of the institutions we visited, 
payments to assisting agencies were inadequately supported, 
questionable charges to grants were made, grant funds were 
carried over to aucceeding fiscal years by institutions and 
assisting agencies (without prior OE approval), and inaccurate 
and misleading financial reports were submitted to OE by the 
institutions. 

ELIGIBLE EXPENDITURES 

The Education Act of 1965, as amended, required that the 
title III program establish procedures to insure that funds 
are spent efficiently and in line with program objectives. 
Specifically, the law requires OE to approve only those ap= 
plications for assistance which 

—outline a plan for the efficient operation of 
proposed projects, 

—set forth procedures to insure that Federal funds will 
supplement (but never supplant) other sources of 
funding, 

----provide for fiscal controls and accounting procedures 
necessary for the proper disbursement of and account^ 
ing for program funds, and 

--establish procedures for reporting and recordkeeping 
necessary for program monitoring. 
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The law also directs the Commissioner of OE to establish 
regulations containing additional criteria for eligible sk- 
penditures under title III grants. The June 1975 title III 
program regulations make title III participants subject to 
OS's General Provisions for Programs (45 C.P.R., part 100). 

The General Provisions contain guidelines for the fiscal 
administration of numerous OE programs. Because the provisions 
cover a large number of programs, they are necessarily broad,' 
however, they do provide tests for determining the allowability 
of costs under OE grants. A cost is normally allowable if it 

— is reasonable (the action, a prudent man would take 
most of the time ) , 

—can be allocated to a specific agreement approved by 
OE, 

— is consistent with generally accepted accounting prac- 
tices, and 

. — conforms to the specific exclusions or limitations 
of the approved agreement. 

After an institution is approved for a title III grant, 
OE and the grantee institution negotiate an agreement for 
conducting grant activities. This agreement includes a de- 
tailed budget to control the subsequent expenditure of funds 
under each grant arranqement. The grantee institution then 
assumes responsibility for conducting grant activities and 
administering grant funds. 

NEED TO STRENGTHEN CONTROLS 
OVER GRANT ADMIN I STRATION 

A title III grant may include any number of individual 
projects or cooperative arrangements, each with its own budget 
and planned activities. There is no "typical" title III grant. 
Each school has its set of projects, and the project mix may 
vary from year to year. For example, one school we visited 
was involved in only one title III arrangement in 1976-77, 
and that was as an unfunded participant (receives services 
but is not directly funded) in a consortium arrangement? 
another school received direct funding under 1 our bilateral 
and three consortium arrangements and was an unfunded par- 
ticipant in five additional consortium arrangements during 
the same period. 
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Controls over title III funds at the institution level 
were inconsistent and often did not comply with HBW's 
establiBhed procedures. This was true of controls among 
different schools as well as among various arrangements at 
the same school* Generally/ grantees^ controls over funds 
were as follows s 

—The most stringent controls were placed over bila-- 
teral arrangements under which most of the funds were 
expended on campus* In these cases the schools fol- 
lowed their normal procedures for expending Federal 
funds, recording coatS/ and maintaining documentation* 

-—Less stringent controls were evident for grant funds 
paid to assisting agencies/ especially in consortium 
arrangements where these agencies were often respon- 
sible for a large segment of program activities* 

In many Instances, the institutions' control over the 
expenditure of title III funds did not meet the standards set 
by the law and the general grant provisions* The major prob- 
lems identified were (1) inadequate support for payments 
made by grantee institutions to their assisting agencies,- (2) 
questionable charges to grants for selected items of costs / 
(3) carrying over grant funds beyond authorized grant periods 
without OE approval/ and (4) inaccurate and misleading re- 
porting of financial activities to OE. 

Officials at many schools we visited had widely varying 
Interpretations of the intent of the regulations on such 
issues as establishing relationships with assisting agencies/ 
determining allowable costs, and obtaining grant period ex- 
tensions . 

Insufficient contro ls over payments 
to assTs t ing agencies 

Assisting agencies have become deeply involved in the 
title III program. Institutions receiving Basic program 
grants used assisting agencies in each cooperative arrange- 
ment funded and often assigned them a major portion of the 
responsibility for carrying out grant activities* OE re- 
quired each school participating in the Advanced program to 
have at least one substantive arrangement with such an agency* 

Assisting agencies cannot receive direct funding under 
title III since the law stipulates that only developing in-- 
stitutions can be grant recipients. All payments to assist- 
ing agencies are made by grantee institutions in return for 
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technical services provided under specific cooperative arrange- 
ments. In fiscal year 1977, more than $10 million was scHed- 
uled for payments to assisting agencies. These payments ac- 
counted for 10.8 percent of the Basic program awards and 8.7 
percent of the Advanced program awards. 

The amounts individual institutions pay assisting agen- 
cies vary considerably, depending on the types of projects In 
which they participate. For example, one institution visited 
had paid out $580,000, or two-thirds of its title III Basic 
grant funds, to siK different agencies during the 1976-77 
grant period. Another institution visited had paid out only 
about 2 percent ($42,000) of its total multiyear Advanced 
grant to assisting agencies. Payments under the Basic pro- 
gram to assisting agencies by schools under bilateral arrange- 
ments and by developing institutions serving as grantees for 
consortium arrangements (coordinating institutions) tended 
to be larger. 

To some agencies, title III arrangements were relatively • 
minor activities and represented insignificant portions of 
their total revenues. Other agencies rely heavily on funds 
received by grantees under title III. 

The following table shows the importance of title III 
arrangements in 1976-77 to four of the seven agencies we 
vis i ted I 

Assisting agency ^ 



Number of coopera- 
tive arrange- 
ments; 

Consortium 
Bilateral 



21 



1 

62 



2 
1 
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Funding from 
title III 
arrange- 
insntB* 

Total 538,800 $861,239 $852, 9"n $1,164,030 



Percent of 
total 
revenues 



30.1 40.6 92.5 76.6 
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Although grantees may enter into arrangements under 
which assisting agencies carry out grant activities^ the in^ 
stitution is responsible for the use and control of grant 
funds* The General Provisions state that the grant recipient 
shall administer or supervise the activities and services 
for which Federal assistance is sought and that the grantee 
"shall not transfer to others responsibility in whole or in 
part for the use of Federal funds or for the conduct of 
project activities^ but may enter into contracts or arrange^ 
ments with others for carrying out a portion of any such ac^ 
tivities* " 

Title III grantees have not adequately carried out their 
responsibility before making payments to assisting agencies. 
We noted the following eKamplesi 

----Grantees based payments to assisting agencies on 
budgeted projections rather than actual agency cost 
records and performance, 

---Assisting agencies did not provide institutions with 
adequate documentation to show actual use of funds. 

--Documentation that was provided was not properly 

analyzed by grantee institutions to determine whether 
the costs (1) were allowable under the terms of the 
General Provisionsi (2) could be allocated to specific 
projects^ and (3) were related to services provided 
to the institutions. 

We found numerous instances of deficient monitoring 
of assisting agency activities by grantees* For examples 

— An institution paid an assisting agency about $580^000 
in title III Basic funds under a bilateral arrangement 
over a 2-year periodi The assisting agency was to 
use the funds to operate a center to improve under- 
graduate instruction in predominantly black institu^ 
tions through faculty development* The school paid 
the agency the approved budget amount in each year, 
but had no documentation to show how the funds were 
used or what benefits were received. A school official 
could not adequately explain what the agency was doing 
with the money and admitted that the grantee school 
had received no benefits from the arrangement. We 
later found that the agency was using the funds to 
enable college and university faculty to carry on in- 
dependent research projects. Examples of research 
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projects undertaken by faculty attending the center, 
many of whom were from Advanced program institutions 
and nondeveloping institutions, included conipletiqn 
of a multivolume history of the black struggle for 
freedom in the United States, research into the life 
and art of black women blues singers of the 1920s as 
a creative response to racism," and "analysis and 
texture of black life in an urban environment.' The 
grantee school, which received funds under the Basic 
program, never sent a participant to the center. 

—An assisting agency received $38,800 from 21 institu- 
tions under bilateral arrangements during 1976-//. 
While the agency received the fully budgeted amount 
from each grantee, based on our review of assisting 
agency documentation many of the institutions received 
only a portion of the services to which they were 
entitled. Assisting agency officials told ua that 
they did not provide documentation on actual expendi- 
tures because none of the Institutions requested it. 

—An institution paid throe assisting agGncias a total 
of $82,000 under its multiyear Advanced grant through 
June 1976. These payments were made in response to 
billings submitted by the agencies during the year, 
in no case did the institution attempt to verify that 
the agencies actually incurred the costs for which 
they were reimbursed. 

The absence of proper controls over payments to assist- 
ing agencies is raost prevalent under consortium arrangements, 
under which the levels of funding are higher and the in- 
fluence of assisting agencies is often greater. Many co- 
ordinating institutions exercise virtually no control over 
the activities of their consortia's assisting agencies and 
function mainly as channels for title III funds. For ex- 
ample I 

—One coordinating college we visited could provide no 
meaningful support for payments of $585,000 to the 
consortium's assisting agency in 1976-77. The col- 
lege paid the agency the budgeted amount m 10 in- 
stallments, but had not reviewed the agency s cost 
records to determine whether the funds were actually 
expended in accordance with the budget. 

—Another coordinating institution received detailed 
cost records from the assisting agency to support the 
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expenditure of $595,350 it paid the agency in 1976-77. 
Howeveri institution officials agreed that they do not 
attempt to verify that charges are reasonable or ques- 
tion the appropriateness of expenditures other than 
obvious violations of OE regulations such as excess 
payments to consultantst We called several questions- 
able coits/ such as high furniture rentals, to the 
attention of the school *s grants management officer. 

Many of the problenis in monitoring payments to assisting 
agencies exist because OE has not defined the role of assist- 
ing agencies under title III and the way coordinating insti- 
tutions and other developing institutions should interact 
with them. The program regulations and the General Provisions 
do not discuss assisting agencies as such, and OE has not 
issued further instructions to the institutions on how pay^ 
ments to these agencies are to be administered* Also# OE ap- 
parently has no control over the activities of the assisting 
agencies once the grant is awarded # since the agency is not 
a grantee, OE-s only control is over the grantee institution, 
which must conforni to the terms of the grant agreement. 

Both the Basic and Advanced programs required institu^ 
tions to negotiata agreements with assisting agencies showing 
services to be provided by the agency^ payments to be made 
by the institution for these serviceSf and time schedules 
for completiont These agreements were intended to give the 
institution some measure of control over the expenditure of 
funds and provision of services and to provide a basis for 
preparing the program budget. 

The agreements for many cooperative arrangements at the 
institutions we visited did not provide the institutions an 
adequate level of control over the assisting agencies. The 
agreements were frequently so broad that they were of little 
use in monitoring the performance of the agencies. We had 
difficulty determining (1) whether the agency was a contrac- 
tor^ a subgrantee^ or a consultant^ (2) whether payments 
were to be made on a fixed-fee or cost reimbursement basis, 
and (3) what services were to be performed by the assisting 
agencies. In some cases^ we could not locate the agreements. 

Grantee institutions did not understand their responsl-^ 
bilities for managing funds paid to assisting agencies^ An 
official at a coordinating institution for a large consortium 
arrangement said that he had never been able to determine the 
functions of a coordinating institution, Offiiclals at other 
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institutions told us that OE had not pcovided meaningful In- 
structions for monitoring the activities of assisting agen- 
cies, 

Accordinq to OE officials^ the General Provisions are 
the only reguiations now available to the institutions show- 
ing how title III funds may be used. While these regulatLons 
explain that an institution Is responsible for funds paid to 
an asBisting agency, they do not provide specific guidance 
for (1) selecting an assisting agency, (2) formulating an 
agreement for services to be provided, (3) establishing pro- 
cedures for maKlng payments, and (4) monitoring the perform- 
ance of the agency. 

In March 1977, OE issued new memorandum Instructions 
to institutions to clarify the assisting agency-institution 
relationship. The instructions provide additional informa- 
tion on establishing cooperative arrangements and submitting 
funding applications. However, these instructions do not 
provide the detailed guidance institutions need In forming 
and controlling their relationships with assisting agencies. 

OE officials admitted that the regulations in effect 
at the tine of our review were not adequate for effective 
grants management in the title III program. 

ouga^i ona^b^e_ charges to grants 

OE provided the General Provisions to Institutions as 
a guide to determining allowable costs, and each institution 
had to abide by the cost principles set out in the regulations. 
Under the General Provisions cost was allowable If the grantee 
could show that it was reasonable, followed accepted account- 
ing standards, and could be allocated to a project budget ap- 
proved by OE, The provisions supplemented these basic tests 
with more specific instructions for determining the allowa- 
bility of selected items of costs, such as personal services, 
travel, consultants, equipment, and rental of facilities. 

Grantees and assisting agencies we visited often did not 
follow the established cost principles in charging costs to 
title HI grants. Although discrepancies varied in type 
and degree among the institutions and agencies visited, their 
flrequency pointed to a general weakness in the area. Through- 
out the program, we found 

— a lack of understanding on how the cost principles 
in the General Provisions were to be applied, 
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— ^insufficient documentation to support eKpenditureSf 
and 

"^an inability to match eKpenditures with the accom- 
plishment of project objectives. 

In many casesr the General Provisions did not adequately 
specify the allowability of coats under title III arrange- 
ments* Howeverr many charges by institutions and asslBting 
agencies appeared to violate the "reasonable cost" criterion 
outlined in the regulations* The most common eKamplas of 
this were charges for personnel costs (salaries and fringe 
benefits) and consultants^ — normally two of the largest items 
budgeted under a title III grantt 

Salaries and fringe benefits 

Under most title III grants^ the largest single portion 
of funds is budgeted for salaries and fringe benefits for 
personnel working on project activities at the institutions 
or assisting agencies* The General Provisions allowed the 
institutions and agencies to follow their nonndl ptocedures 
in budgeting these costs, but required that any payments 
must be reasonable in view of the services rendered* 

We found that charges to title III grants for salaries 
and fringe benefits were not always consistent with the in=- 
dividual 's participation in the applicable projects* For 
example t 

— The executive director of an assisting agency received 
a salary of $40^000 in 1976-77, with 90 percent of 
this amount derived from title III, 

Charges to title III and other work were calculated 
by pro-crating his salary among the various activities 
he performed at the assisting agency (Federal and 
non-^Pederal } . Because of a lack of detailed documen- 
tationr we were unable to substantiate how much actual 
time the director devoted to title III activities* 
However^ based on a nornial work schedule and the 
amount of time we were able to document that he de^ 
voted to non'-Pederal activities for 1 months it ap-- 
pears that he could justify about 73 percent, at 
most, as chargeable to title III rather than the ac- 
tual charge of 90 percent for that months During 
this same period he served as the director of a non-- 
Federal organization at a yearly salary of $30rOOO* 
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— The dirtctor of a large consortium ptoject charged 
100 percent of his salary to, the consortium budget, 
even though he was simultaneously involved in at least 
three other projects supported by both Federal and 
non-Federal funds. No records were maintained to show 
how much actual time he devoted to any particular 
project. In one instance, however, the director spent 
several weeks out of the country working on one of the 
other projects while continuing to draw his salary 
through the consortium members during his absence. 

—An institution (1) used title III funds to pay two 
employees' salaries which exceeded the approved budget 
allowances by $5,000 each, (2) failed to fill three 
positions (total salaries of $41,000) shown in the 
title III budget which the institution had agreed to 
fund as a needed part of the project, and (3) used 
title III funds from the Professor Emeritus program 
to pay two of the college's staff, which is contrary 
to program intent. 

—Two institutions used title III funds to fill positions 
which were not approved in their budgets. Two other 
Institutions used individuals other than those named 
in their budgets to fill positions on title III projects 

In most cases, the institutions and assisting agencies 
did not keep records to show actual time spent by salaried 
individuals on title III projects. Thus, most of these in- 
stitutions or agencies received the budgeted amounts without 
having to provide any verification of the services which were 
provided . 

Consultants 

The General Provisions place two major requirements on 
the use of consultants under OE grants? 

— Payments to a consultant may not exceed $100 a day 
without prior written approval from OE, 

— The grantee must maintain a written report on all con- 
sultations. This report must show (1) the consultant s 
name, and dates, hours, and amounts charged to the 
grant, (2) the names of the grantee staff to whom serv- 
ices were provided, and (3) the results of the consul- 
tation. 
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These requiremente were not consistently followed at the 
institutions and assisting agencies we visited. For examplei 

--^An Institution paid a consultant $280 a day for 24 days 
in one instance and $300 a day for 4.5 (consultant) 
days in another, without prior OE approval* 

--■Another institution paid $12,000 to one individual 
during 1976^77* Part of this was paid on a flat rate 
of $3,000 a month* Records were not maintained to show 
the actual number of days worked ^ 

— ^An assisting agency used funds earmarked for consultants 
to pay a portion ($12^500) of the salary of the chairman 
of its board of directors, 

---A second agency paid two salaried employees for consul^ 
tations on projects other than those to which they were 
assigned * 

In most caseSr there was limited documentation to support 
ri) why certain consultants were chosen^ (2) what they did 
to earn their fee, (3) how the fee was negotiated, or (4) how 
the consultation benefited the program to which the charge 
was made. Also, grantee Institutions had virtually no knowl- 
edge of how their assisting agencies used consultants. 

Other 

While ^ the above were the most common types of question-^ 
able charges to the title III program, there were other in-^ 
stances at the institutions and agencies we visited where we 
believe that, under cooperative arrangements, title HI funds 
were questionably used* For eKamplei 

— An institution had used title III funds to purchase 
short--term^ interest bearing certificates* The in- 
terest from these certificates was not returned to the 
Treasury, as required by the provisions, 

^-One agency used $108,000 in title III funds for 1975^76 
to offset deficits experienced in the agency's other 
Federal and non-^Pederal programs, 

— ^A consortium arrangement funded by both title HI 

($75,000 a year) and non-Pederal sources had accumulated 
reserves of more than $140,000 by the end of fiscal 
year 1976, A consortium official told us that none 
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of the reserves were title III funds, since the consor- 
tium ensured that Federal funds were always the first 
revenues expended. Since the consortium had such siz- 
able reserves^ we questioned the need for such a large 
title III grant* The consortium official said that 
the reserve was being accumulated so that the consor-- 
tium could be self-^suf f Icient if Federal support were 
terniinated* OE officials told us that they were un-- 
aware of the consortium's large reserves. 

=^^An assisting agency used title III funds to pay a por^ 
tion of the costs to relocate its headquarters in 
another city. The agency could not show how these 
costs were related to services to be provided under 
specific cooperative arrangements. 

There were also several other charqes to title III 
which appeared to be unreasonable* Examples off such charges 
included improper allocation of travel charges among parties 
to cooperative arrangements^ duplicate reimbursements for 
mealsr use of first class air travel by school officials and 
assisting agencies without prior approval, and other charges. 

For example^ an assisting agency official used title III 
funds to pay for travel on assignments involving other Federal 
agency programs. AlsOr a school provided travel advances 
based on estimated costs without adjustments to reflect actual 
expenses incurred. At another school, persons working on 
title III projects submitted combined meal payment requests 
even though some persons performing as consultants received 
per diem which included meal allowances. Other charges to 
title III included office alterations and bar expenses and 
lunches at a "topless" restaurant. Also, we found instances 
where an assisting aqency charged 100 percent of the costs 
of monthly legal retainer fees and employee parking fees to 
title III even though the agency carried on other activi- 
ties * 

Funds not oblig ated durin g grant periods 

The General Provisions state that grants are available 
for obligation only during the period specified in the grant 
award document. According to an OE Grants Office official, 
any funds not obligated by the end off the grant period must be 
returned to the Government or be used to reduce the amount of ^ 
a subsequent grant. He also said that an Institution may obtain 
an eKtension of the grant period, but must be able to show 
that funds will be used ffor a scheduled activity which could 




riot be conducted durlag the grant period. Requests and ap*- 
provals for such eKtensions must be in writing. 



In some cases the institutions visited had carried over 
title III funds beyond grant periods without OE approval. 
One school had been accumulating such balances since 1973. 
kt the time of our visit, the school had over $81,000 in 
excess funds. A school official said that he had contacted 
OE about this matter^ but had received no instructions for 
disposition of the funds* 

Another school was operating its title III account on 
a fiscal year basis that differed from the approved grant 
year* We could find no evidence that the school had obtained 
permission to operate its title III account in this fashion 
for 1975--76. It had $136 ,354 in unobligated funds at the 
close of the year* 

We also found that some assisting agencies not only had 
not expended their funds within the grani: period but also, 
on occasion, had used funds received under specific title III 
grants for other purposes* For eKamplei 

«;\n agency used eKcess grant funds of $84 ,000 in 1976-77 
to supplenient the followinq year's activities in similar 
program areas* 

-"^Another agency which did not match title III funds with 
expenditures for project activities Included all title 
III funds in the agency's general aperating funds. 
Many budgeted costs were apparentlj^ never incurred; 
hov^iver^ no funds were returned to the grantee insti = 
tutions. 

Grantee institutions using these agencies showed grant 
funds as obligated because they had paid the budgeted amounts 
to the assisting agencies* The institutions were not aware 
ttiat the funds were used for other purposes or remained in 
the assisting agencies' accounts* 

When grant funds were left over at the end of the grant 
period/ institutions and agencies did not use them to conduct 
previously echeduled title III activities. These funds were 
normally used to supplement the following year's funding or 
offset deficits In other Federal or non-Federal programs. 
We found no cases whe re OS had CQllected eicceis funds or 
red uced the "following year funds were still 

availab le at th e end of the grant period. 
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Inadequat e postaward monitoring 



Title III services are provided at the institution level, 
so OE must rely on reports by the Institutions to insure 
that funds are used tn accordance with the approved budqets* 
The law requires that an application for title III funding 

"provides for making such reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the Commis-- 
sioner may require to carry out his functions 
under this subchapter, and for keeping such 
records and affording such access thereto, as 
he may find necessary to assure the verification 
of such reports, " 

OE requires each title HI grantee to file periodic re^ 
ports on its use of grant funds* In the Basic program, in-^ 
stitutions were to submit quarterly or semiannual progress 
reports and a financial status report within 90 days of the 
expiration of the grant. In the Advanced programi schools were 
to submit quarterly financial reports throughout the multiyear 
grant period. The financial reports submitted by the grantees 
were to show how institutions had adhered to their approved 
budgets for each arrangement or project and summarize total 
amounts authorized, obligated, and onhand at the end of the 
reporting period. Occasionally, OE supplemented its reviews 
of institutions' reports with site visits (see p. 70) to insti^ 
tutions and assisting agencies. 

At the institutions we visited, financial reports sub- 
mitted to OE were not always an accurate representation of 
grant activities. In many cases, the financial reports and 
actual cost records did not agree on the amounts obligated. 
This occurred because the institutions 

— planned to spend excess funds even though they had not 
been obligated; 

-^used budgeted amounts rather than actual obligations 
as the basis for preparing the reports; or 

— ^recorded amounts budgeted for assisting agencies as 
obligated when the institutions paid the agencies, even 
though the funds might not have been expended for 
project activities. 

Although the financial reports submitted by the insti-- 
tutions might provide a broad view of how program funds were 
used, we noted that they were not timely and did not provide 
details for selected items of cost. Thus, OE could not use 
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the financtal reports to determine whether the cost principles 
set out in the General Pro\risions were being followed. 

Other problems with OS's postaward monitoring activities 
include the following i 

^ — ^Grantee evaluation reports nornially did not include 
an evaluation of fund ing controls . 

---Desk reviews by OE were very informal and often 
arnounted to little more than a filing process, 

- — ^There v^as little OB followup on the reports submitted 
by the institutions* We found no instances at the in-- 
stitutions we visited wlier*^ OE questioned the inforuid-^ 
tion shown on the financial reports or requested 
additional support for the use of grant funds* 

-—-Site visits were too few in number and norinally in-- 
eluded only a superficial review of controls over 
fundingi The OE Grants Office, which has final 
responsibility for the use of grant funds, did not par-- 
ticipate in site visits unless a major deficiency was 
suspected* 

OB officials said that they realized their postaward 
monitoring activities were not adequate^ but that they were 
unable to do more because staff reductions (see p# 71) had 
decreased OE's ability to perforni inrtepth reviews of financial 
reports and nnake site visits. They said that, for this rea= 
son, they must rely heavily on the Integrity of the grantees' 
own cost accounting and reporting systems* 

Identification of high-risk grantees _ 

OE's operating procedures for grants administration re-- 
cognize that certain applicants may "present relatively high 
risks * * * for assuring proper programmatic use and financial 
stewardship of grant funds." Such organizations were charac- 
terized by the following^ 

' — ^Poor financial stability* 

--Inexperience in managing Federal grants, 

-=-Heavy financial dependence on Federal support* 

---Serious deficiencies in program and business management 
systenis . 
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— A history of unsatisfactory performance^ material 
violations of terms and conditions^ or large cost 
disallowances on previous awards from Federal 
programs • 

The operating procedures stipulate that an organisation 
identified with any of these factors was a "high-risk" 
grantee* In such cases^ OB may elect to (1) not award the 
grantr (2) award the grant with special terms and conditions 
and subject it to closer monitoring by OE/ or (3) award the 
grant and a separate contract for appropriate technical as- 
Blstance to the grantee. 

Many title TIT participating schools appeared to i?iset 
one or more of the high-"risk factors; however^ an OE official 
told us that these special provisions had not been used be- 
cause they might unnecessarily damage the public's Image of 
the schools involved. We believe that with proper controls / 
OE could preclude "labeling" institutions as high--risk and 
still provide these schools with the type of close technical 
assistance they need, 

EXCESS P AYMENTS TO ASSISJ^ING AGENCIES 

The Grants and Procurernerit Management Division is 
responsible for resolving audit exceptions concerning the 
title III program. We found that the HEW J^udit Agency ques^ 
tloned an assisting agency's charges to the title III program 
and that a $90 ,891 audit exception involving another assist-- 
ing agency was not properly resolved. A title 111 official 
eKceeded her authority by instructing the second assisting 
agency to disregard a contingent liability carried on the 
agency's books which included the $90,891 audit exception. 
Also, an HEW Audit Agendy informal report questioning about 
$59,000 of expenditures was not followed up by the audit 
agency. We found that at a third assisting agencyr fees 
totaling about $351,000 were received from title III insti- 
tutions for services delivered at a cost to the agency of 
about $229,000 . The "excess** funds were transferred to the 
agency's general program account for use in covering deficits 
in other Federal and non'-Federal projects* 

Unresolved audit eKception 

At an assisting agency we visited/ results of an HEW fi- 
nancial audit were not reported to the OE Grants Office for 
disposition until almost 3 years after the audit was performed 
and several months after we began inquiring about the status 
of the report* An initial report was prepated by HEW's New 
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york Regional Audit Agency (Region II) and covered the period 
March 24, 1971^ to June 30, 1973 * The HEW audltota recom-- 
mended that an assisting agency reimburse the Governnient 
S90f891 ($85,190 overhead and $5,701 interest income from un- 
used grant funds). According to the auditors, th^ charges 
for overhead represented unallowable fees or profits charged 
by the assisting agency, rather than overhead costs. Accord-' 
ing to OE grant procedures^ any income earned on funds re-- 
ceived under a grant before they are spent must refunded 
to the Government, Assisting agency officials contended 
they had a contractual relationship with a developing in- 
stitution ana that the overhead charges represented what they 
considered an allowable fee to the agency under the contractt 
They also asserted that the Ce^s v^ere used to und%rwirite 
other aspects of their educational and charitable activities. 

In February 1977, HBW's title III program Ditector met 
with assisting agency officials to discuss the audit and in 
April 1977 wrote the agency and relieved it of Its contingent 
liability to the Government, including the $90,891 questioned 
by the Audit Agency. 

In July 1977, we discussed the 1974 report with represen- 
tatives of the HEW Audit Agency's Atlanta and Washington of-- 
flees and asked about its status. They were unaware of any 
followup on the audit exception at that time. 

In August 1977 we provided the HEW audit report and the 
title III Director's comments to OE's grants office Director* 
He subsequently told us he was not aware of this ntatter-. 
After reviewing the material, he told us that the title III 
official made an incorrect decision in relieving the assist- 
ing agency of the contingent liability and the employee had 
also e^cceeded the authority vested in the position of Director 
of the title III program. In a September 1977 meeting with 
an OB Deputy Commissioner r the Chief of the title III Advanced 
program branch, and the Grants Office Director, w% discussed 
this matter and similar occurrences at other assisting agenc- 
cies* We asked that these matters be followed up and that 
we be apprised of actions taken and of any restitutlona made 
to the Government* In a subsequent discussion with the Grants 
Office Director, we were told that due to other ptlorlties 
and lack of staff/ these matters had not been followed up* 

We met with officials of HEW*i Audit Agency In June 1978, 
and they told us that their Atlanta office had issued a formal 
report containing the $90,891 audit exception raised by the 
New York audit agency and that as far as they were concerned it 
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representea a debt owed the Federal Government. They agreed 
that there was an eKcessive delay betv^een the 1974 New York 
report and the August 1977 Atlanta report, but that they 
planned to pursue this matter. 

Other questiQnable charges to title III 
program by assisting a gencies 

Example 1 

Another assisting agency's certified public accountants 
would not certify its financial statements ending June 30, 
1972r because they believed that specific guidelines for 
the expenditure of OE funds were lacking and a Federal audit 
might question certain of the agency's expenditures and dis- 
allow theni* 

The Washington HEW Audit Agency reviewed certain of 
this agency's expenditures charged to title III and ptmp^rma 
a draft report in February 1975 which questioned overhead 
costs of about $59/000. The questionable charges arose be- 
cause the assisting agency charged overhead at the rate of 
15 percent of total direct costs; however, the audit claimed 
that the agency charged overhead with elements of costs which 
were charged as direct costs to the title III prograin* The 
audit report stated that, since items charged as direct eosts 
to Governnient contracts must be charged uniformly to all ac-- 
tivities of the organization in order to preclude overcharges 
to the Government, the $59,000 should hav^e been eliminated 
from the overhead charges . An HEW auditor provided the ^s-- 
slsting agency an unofficial statement of his audit findings 
and recommendat ions . 

In commenting to the auditor on the proposed financial 
adjustnient, the assisting agency's position was that all coats 
incurred in excess of the amounts charged as direct costs 
should be included in overhead, regardless of whether a por^- 
tion of the charge may have already been charged as a ditect 
cost. The assisting agency's board chairman told us that he 
discussed the audit findings with OE's title III Directot, 
who told him to disregard the matter because of the HEW audi-- 
tor's misunderstanding of programmatic cost principles. 

An Assistant Director of the HEW Audit Agency in Washing- 
ton told us that the audit office was not going to issue the 
report because (1) allegations which had been made against 
the assisting agency and which were the primary reason for 
the review could not be substantiated, (2) other HEW Audit 
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Agency representatives questioned the methods used to cornpute 
the exception and the $59#000 eKCeption was not developed 
completely enough to warrant issuing a formal report, and 
(3) based on the relatively small amount involved and other 
priorities the audit agency decided not to conduct followup 
work at the agency* In our opinion this matter was never 
fully resolved. 

Example 2 

During our visit to another assisting agency, we found 
that the agency received about $351^000 from 37 developing 
institutions which participated in the prograrn during academic 
year 1975--76. It cost the assisting agency $22^.(^00 (includ- 
ing $72,000 in indirect costs) to assist the institutions in 
their long-range planning* In October 1976, the agency trans- 
ferred $120^000 to (1) cover deficits of $59^000 in seven 
other Federal programs, (2) support a non^Federal program in 
the amaunt of $40,000 for academic year 1976^77, and (3) 
deposit the remainder in its general fund. 

The assisting agency*s controller told us that he thought 
this action was proper because he believed his agency was 
performing services for a specific fee and| if their effici-- 
ency allowed them to realize greater receipts than the costs 
to render the services, that they should be allowed to apply 
these "excesses'- to their other activities. We do not believe 
that the assisting agencies should be able to use title III 
funds to support their other Federal and noH'-Federal activ= 
ities* We brought these matters to the attention of OE 
grants management officials and they agreed that the assist- 
ing agency appeared to have received excess funds that should 
be reimbursed to the Government because they were not used 
for the purposes for which they were budgeted. 

We noted during our review that assisting agencies have 
not been audited on a regular basis by the HEW Audit Agency. 
Because of the irregularities noted above# we believe that 
HEW*s Audit Agency should schedule audita of each assisting 
agency which receives substantial Federal support from 
title III to determine whether they are receiving excess 
funds and are improperly spending Federal funds from the 
program. 

CONCLUSIONS 

■OE has not implemented sound financial controls over 
the use of title III grant funds. This caused a number of 
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problems in the uge of and accounting for program funds by 
grantee institutions. In general, these problems can be 
attributed to (1) lack of OE guidance to institutions on 
the proper use of and accountability for title III funds and 
(2) insufficient monitoring of grantees' financial activities 
by OE* 

The only criteria available to grantees are OE regula^ 
tions designed to covet the administrative and fiscal cequire- 
ments for numerous separate assistance programs, and limited 
meinoranda. While these regulations establish the overall 
policy for the use of grant funds, grantee Institutions have 
experienced problems in interpreting them and applying them 
to df^terniine allowabilttv of title III expenditures* 

OE relies on grahtees for the proper administration of 
grant funds and ham not properly monitored financial activi-- 
ties after making grants. There is virtually no verification 
of the accuracy o£ grantee financial reports. ^ Site visits 
have traditionally included only cursory examination of fi-" 
nancial management,, a problem we believe is significant in 
the title III program and one that warrants greater attention 
in future site visits* 

Many grantee institutions have also placed a low priority 
on the financial rrianagemen t of title III grants. ^ This has re- 
sulted frequently in questionable expenditures , insufficient 
controls^ overpayments to assisting agencies, and an overall 
lack of documentation of the use of program funds. 

Because OE had not adhered to HEW procedures to resolve 
audit exceptions, and assisting agencies have not been audited 
on a regularly scheduled basis, funds due the Government might 
not have been reimbursed to the Treasury, and assisting agen- 
cies might have earned excess profits. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE, SBCRETARy OF HEW 



We recommend that the Secretary of HEW direct the Corn-- 
missioner of Education to provide grantee institutions with 
more specific guidance for the administration of title III 
funds. This guidance should include detailed instructions 
for 

—determining what types of costs may be charged 
against title III grants; 
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— ^maintaining financial records to support prcgram 
experidltiares / including payments to consultants 
and assisting agency personnel assigned to title 
III projects; 

--^es tablishing t maintaining ^ and terminating rela^ 
tionships with assisting agencies; 

--fe turning to the Treasury funds not obligated 
by the end of the grant period and funds which 
have been a 1 lowed to accumulate at assisting 
agenc ies ; and 

-^providing detailed reports to OE on grant 
ac ttvities . 

Additionally, the Commissioner should reemphasi^e the 
need for identifying potential problem institutions before 
grantB are awarded* This would necessitate a careful review 
of an institution's perforinance under previously awarded Fed-- 
eral (both title III and other) grants. OE's procedures for 
identifying and nionltoring "high--risk" grantees should be 
used as the basis for providing such institutions with badly 
needed assistance in effectively and efficiently using Fed-- 
eral funds* 

Also, the Commissioner should be directed to strengthen 
pQStaward monitoring of the financial activities of instltu-- 
tions (especially those identified as high risks) receiving 
title III grants. This could be done through (1) verification 
of inforniation provided on periodic financial reports and (2) 
a systematic site visitation program which includes the use 
of grants specialists to review the procedures followed by 
selected institutions in administering program funds* 

The Secretary should also direct the Commissioner to im- 
plement existing procedures for the proper resolution of audit 
exceptions. This should include proper resolution of the ex- 
ample discussed on page 48 and nther eKceptions brought to 
OE's attention by the audit agency* 

In addition^ the HEW Audit Agency should schedule audits 
of each assisting agency which receives substantial Federal 
support to determine whether it is adhering to the General 
Provisions for Office of Education Programs^ (45 C*F*R,^ part 
100) and HEW regulations for the title IH program* 
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AGENCY COMMENTS AND OUR EVALUATION 



HEW concurred with our recommendations. HEW said that 
the staff of the Division of Institutional Development will 
work with the Grants and Procurement Managenient Division to 
develop policies which address each of these issues no later 
than the spring of 1979. HEW also stated that the staff 
will utilize title III workshops, application review sesBions, 
and Institutional monitoring vlsita to refine the management 
of projects, 

HEW said it intended to involve personnel from the Grants 
and Procurement Management Division to train title III staff 
as well as accompany staff on site visits to perfect a itiore 
effective aaministration of title III funris, Tnstitutions 
which are identiJiied with chronic management problems will, 
according to HEW, be encouraged to seek specific and expert 
assistance to obtain a thorough reform of fiscal manageinent 
„ra''*-ic«s — includinq those involving student financLal assist- 
ance funds. HEW said that workshops will stress the tiscaA 
and administrative requirements found in the General Provi- 
sions (45 C.F.R.. part 100) which are also being revised for 
greater clarification and effectiveness. 

HEW said that it will conduct indepth site visits (which 
will include grants specialists) before the next funding 
cycle These visits will include a review of institutions 
performance under previously awarded Federal grants (title 
III and other). OS's procedures for identifying and monitor- 
ing "high-risk" grantees will be used as the basis for provid- 
ing such institutions with whatever assistance they need for 
effectively and efficiently using Federal funds. 

HEW also said that OS's Bureau of Higher and Continuing 
Education has moved to process audit exceptions j.n a timely 
manner, and that there were no outstanding audits m the 
Bureau . 

In addition, the Secretary, by memoranuum dated Novem- 
ber 6, 1978, directed that priority be given to the resolu- 
tion of audit findings and the recovery of dasallowed funds. 
HEW said that the Inspector General will continue to review 
and provide HEW oversight of action on audit recommendations, 
including their resolution and implementation, and report to 
the Secretary quarterly on the effectiveness of such actions. 
Also, the Assistant Secretary for Management and Budget wiii 
report to the Secretary quarterly, using the accounting system 
he is establishing, on actual collections of audited funds 
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disallowed, and will also include this activity In HEW's de- 
partmentwide efforts to reduce fraud, abuse, and waste. 

In regard to HEW's comment that no audit eHceptions 
remained in the Bureau of Higher and Continuing Education, 
we attempted to follow up on the status of the $90^000 audit 
eKception described on page 49. However , OE officials could 
not respond to this question and others in time for us to 
consider them in this report. 

HEW also agreed that audits of each assisting agency which 
receives substantial Federal support were needed to determine 
whether they were adhering to the General Provisions and 
regulations for the title III program, HEW said that the 

schedule such reviews of each assisting agency which receives 
substantial Federal support under title III. According to 
HEW, these will be completed before the next funding cycle, 
and the HEW Audit Aqency— based on the results of these pro-- 
grammatic reviews^-will consider the necessity of possibly 
expanding its audits of developing institutions to include 
the activities of selected assisting agencies. 

We believe that the above actions could improve the 
administration of the title III program and strengthen con- 
trols over the use of funds^ However^ because the General 
Provisions apply to numerous programs and, therefore, may not 
be specific enough to deal with the problems we noted in the 
title III progranir and the proposed revisions to the title 
III regulations do not provide detailed guidance to grantees 
for the administration of Federal funds, we believe that in-- 
stitutions might still need further detailed guidance to as-- 
sure the proper use of title III funds. Such guidance might 
include aspects of the General Provisions, the regulations, 
and the proposed manual for site visits referred to on page 73, 
and the procedures for the panel review processes described 
by HEW in its comments to this report. (See app * IVO 

We also do not believe that the decision to expand HEW 
Audit Agency coverage of assisting agency activities should 
be based solely on the results of the proposed site visits 
by title III program officials andgrants specialists. 
Periodic HEW Audit Agency reviews at the major assisting 
agencies involved in the title III program should be con-- 
ducted so that sufficient independent reviews of title III 
activities can be achieved, 



CHAPTER 5 



NEED FOR BETTER PLANNING AND A CCOUNTING FOR 

SERVICES UNDER TITLE III PBOJECTS 

Under the broad provistons of the law and OE regulations/ 
almost any type of project can be funded under title III as 
long as it shows promise for developing the participating 
Institutions. This affords an individual institution a con-- 
slderable amount of leeway in determining what development 
projects are needed^ how these projects should be organised/ 
and how the necessary services will be provided . 

While this f leKihi 1 i ty bled title III Institutions 
to design individualized prograins^ it also led to a nuniber 
of problems/ especially in the Basic program. Many insti"- 
tutions entered into cooperative arrangements without proper 
consideration of how these projects would help them reach ^ 
overall development objectives^ This was similar^to findings 
discussed in our 1975 report on the title III program. Also, 
the institutions had not instituted proper controls to Insure 
that they were actually receiving adequate services from their 
assisting agencies, 

IDENTIFYING DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 

Developing institutions have common, but not necessarily 
identical/ problems which isolate them from other institutions 
of higher education. The title III prpgram was enacted to 
provide the financial resources that institutions required to 
overcome specific handicaps preventing them from achieving a 
secure status and attaining national visibility. Title III 
was not designed to be a program of general support. 

The title III legislation authorized the funding of 
cooperative arrangements for the following types of activi-- 
ties t 

-«EKChange of faculty or students^ including arrangements 
for bringing visiting scholars to developing institu^ 
tions , 

--Faculty and administrative improvement programs, 
utilizing training , education ( including fellowships 
leading to advanced degrees), internships, research 
participation^ and other means. 
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—Introduction of new curricula and curricular activi-- 
ties , 

—Developinent and operation of cooperatiye education 
programs involving alternate periods of academic study 
and of business or public employinent , 

—Joint use of facilities^ such as libraries or labora- 
torlesr including necessary books, rnaterials^ and 
equipment. 

Each Institution must be able to identify its own develop-- 
nent needs and design projects which will meet these needs, 
OE requires each title III institution to describe in its grant 
application the development plan of the institution and show 
how proposed activities relate to this plan. This should in-- 
sure that an institution's proposed projects are complementary 
and that their progress toward development can be measured. 
While this occurred with some success in the Advanced program- 
it did not happen in the Basic program. 

Advanced program 

The Advanced program placed heavy emphasis on the need 
for comprehensive planning of an institution's title III reac- 
tivities. Each applicant was required to submit in its ap- 
plication a long-grange plan showing how the institution in- 
tended to use individual projects to reach its overall develops 
ment goals. Institutions were required to monitor projects 
continually to insure that scheduled milestones were met. 
Performance reports were submitted to OE quarterly* 

Institutions in the Advanced program had highly individ- 
ualized programs. Each school determined its service needs 
and how to obtain the services. For the most part, title III 
funds were expended for on-campus activities. The institu- 
tions made limited use of assisting agencies and received vir- 
tually no direct services under consortium arrangements. 

The institutions visited were carrying out their title 
III programs in accordance with the terms of their grant 
agreements. \^hile the Institutions had not always been 
successful in meeting their objectives, their programs did 
seem to be well organized and geared toward achieving some 
ultimate developmental goal. 
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Bas i c program 



Comprehensive planninq in the Basic program was not em- 
phasized to the extent it had been in the Advanced. As a 
result, most Basic: proriram applications coverea a wide range 
of proposed projects which may or may not have tied into cen- 
tral development plans* OR funded severel projects which were 
of questionable benefit to an institution's developnient . Part 
of the reason for this was the substantial influence of assist- 
ing agencies in the direction that the title III Basic program 
would take. 

Generally, institutions which participated in the title 
III program for long periods received large grants and par- 
ticioated in many cooperative arrangeinents . In 1976-77, for 
example, 55 institutions which had been in the Basic program 
for at least 10 years were each participating in an averaqe 
of six cooperative arrangeinents. These schools' funding for 
that year totaled about S22.0 million. One school we visited 
which had participated in the program for 10 years was sitnul- 
taneously a funded participant in four bilateral and three 
consortium arrangements, and was an unfunded participant in 
five consortium arrangements. 

F u n d e d projects nqt ^ ¥-5 b - H f f Isi gl 

The unstructured growth of many Basic institutions' 
title III activities has led to institutions participating 
in projects which were providing them little or no direct 
services. In some cases projects were not even designed to 
assist the institutions which received the title III funds. 

For e>{ample, two institutions we visited did not rece'' /e 
title III funds directly but were members m a consortium 
which received $75,000 a year ^rom title III. This consortium 
was established to purchase and process bocks for schools at 
a lower fee than the schools could obtain on their ov/n . How- 
ever, these two institutions ceased participation in ne con- 
sortium (even though OR continued to list them as c . .-^ortlum 
members) because they had found that they could obtain better 
services at a lower cost from an organization which was not 
funded by title III. OB continued to list these schools as 
consortium members, and title III funds were hudgeted for 
these institutions as participants. Also, see the example 
on pages 3 7 and 3B. 



Some institutions participate in two or more arrangements 
v^hich have a similar focus, often with the same assisting 
agancy. This can make it difficalt to deterniine the specific 
sarv^lcea being prov^ided under each arrangementf to ensure that 
auplicate payments are not made to these assisting agencies* 
h similar position was reached in a report 1/ done for OE's 
Bureau of Higher and Continuing Education which stated thati 

"* ^ * within the structure of BIDP [Basic 
Institutional Pev^alopment program] there are 
some developing Institutions involved in as many 
as 33 cooperative arrangements. This produces 
monitoring dififlculties and a high probability 
of duplication of services. In any movB to cor- 
rect this problem^ first consideration should be 
gi\ren to the establishment of a limit on the 
number of cooperative arrangements In ^hich an 
institution can be engaged, 

"There is also wLthin BIDP no limit on the 
amount of funds v^hich can be made available to 
any individual consortia. This could lead to 
the creation and perpetuation of powerful 
lobbies within th^ framework of the Title III 
program which might be detrimental to the 
achievenient of program objectives^ especially 
if politics take priority over educational 
interests. To keep program objectives in pros- 
per perspective/ it is best, perhaps/ that 
limits be established on funding levels for 
individual consortia." 

Some Basic program arrangements have resulted in pay- 
rnents for non=»title III related activities. For example, one 
grantee we visited used title III funds to finance a project 
tot furthering the education of many secondary school teachers 
displaced by desegregation orders in addition to furthering 
the education of developing institutions' faculty members.^ 
Title 111 funds were used for tuition, fees, books, and stip- 
ends for 25 persons working toward advanced degrees at a major 
university. Although this project was funded as a bilateral 
arrangementr many of the 26 participants provided no visible 
services to the funded institutions, A school official told 
us that the project vas intended to provide a public service. 



1/ "Report on the Escaniination of the Developing Institutions 
" Program," Dr» Henry E. Cobb, consultant to the U.S. 
Office of Education^ Sept. 1977. 
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Generally^ most of the institutions we visited participat- 
ing in the Basic program could not relate their arrangements 
to predatermined de\^elopment goals. ThuSr the inatitutlons 
could not show what type of activities would be needed in the 
future or how long title III funding would be necessary^ In 
our October 1975 report, we stated that many institutions 
did not adequately plan their title III projects and programs 
and did not attempt to relate these efforts to their plans 
for overall institutional growth. 

Assisting a gencies eKart 
B u b s t a n 1 1 a 1 i n £ 1 u e n c e " 

Basic program schools rely heavily on assisting agencies 
"for conducting projects under cooperative arrangements* As 
a result^ some assisting agencies have become reliant on the 
title III program for a significant portion of their revenues* 
(See p* 36,) In some arrangements , the influence of the in- 
stitutions is actually secondary to that of the assisting 
agencies in planning Basic program projects. Some assisting 
agencies have assur^ed a leadership role in the program and 
have recruited inatttutions to participate in projects de- 
veloped by the assisting agencies. In some cases, the agen-- 
cles have prapared institutions' proposals for funding* 

Some of the consortia in the Basic program are controlled 
almost entirely by assisting agencies. The agencies determine 
what services will be offeredr which schools will be invited 
as members, and which schools will be coordinating institu-- 
tions. While the memberships in these consortia may vary 
somewhat from year to year, the agencies remain the same, 
Basic schools we visited did not select assisting agencies 
competitively even though this was encouraged by OE regula-- 
tions * 

Institutions v/q visited did little monitoring of assisting 
agency performance* In many cases, school officials could 
not provide information on how certain agencies had assisted 
their Institutions during the year* 

CONCLUSIONS 

The title III progranis in progress at many institutions 
consist of individual projects which were not necessarily ra^ 
lated to an overall development objective. It was question- 
able whether some of the projects were providing benefits to 
developing institutions. These conditions were particularly 
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prevalent in the Basic prograni, v^hich traditionally placed 
little emphasis on the Institution's long-^tange planning 
for th€ use of title III aesistance* 

By not properly planning tov/ard an ultimate objective, 
niany Basic program Institutions relied on assisting agencies 
to provide services. Some of these agencies actively re-- 
cruited institutions into their program ofif^rings even though 
the services offered might not have been th^ ones needed most 
by the Institutions, vrhile the services might have helped 
the institutions to inct^ase their participation in title III, 
they did not insure that funding was being used for projects 
necessary for the schools' overall development, 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF HEW. 

We recomniena that the Secretary o£ HEW direct the Commis- 
sioner of Education toi 

—Require each institution provided title III assistance 
to develop a comptehensive development plan. 

"Insure that the ptojects funded at individual insti- 
tutions are necessaryr compatible^ and consistent 
with lnng"-range development goals* 

—Evaluate the role of assisting agencies used in the 
title III program. 

--Enforce stricter controls over the use of assisting 
agencies under title III grants. Greater use of com-^ 
petitlve selections of agencies should be encouraged. 
The services to be provided to the institutions should 
be clearly defined in a formal agr^soment showing how 
tht services will move the school toward the main-- 
stream^ and final payments to the agency should be 
made only after the agreed-^upon services have been 
provided. Coordinating institutions should require 
assisting agencies to submit periodic reports describ- 
ing the services they have providedr and these reports 
should be available to OE for review* The coordinating 
institutions should also be required to periodically 
check to see that each institution that is part of an 
agreement with an assisting agency has received its 
agreed-upon services^ 
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AGEKCY COMMENTS AND OUR EVALUATION 

HEW cQncurired with our reconimendat ions and said that the 
Commissioner of Education will require potential grantees to 
refine their institutional mission and goals and to develop 
a long-grange comprehensive development plan for achieving the 
Institution's academic goals and strengthening its management^ 
or both, 

HEW said that the proposed rules require applicants to 
examine the status of the institution's administrative struc-^ 
ture^ curriculumf student services, administrative personnel^ 
Instructional personnel^ and financial posltirn to identify 
areas of the greatest need. From this analv;i;Ks or selC-^ 
assessment, the Institution must propose intr'.vidual programs 
that will be necessary, compatible, and nrinsistent with long^ 
range development goals that address thfe dfetjcribed need(s)* 

HEW also agreed that there was a need to evaluate the 
role of assisting agencies. It plans to do this by (1) con-- 
ducting audits by the Grants and Procurement Management Divi^ 
sion and (2) indepth site visits of assisting agencies ^xk^d 
the colleges they are serving by evaluators chosen by ng, 
specific plan for these visits will be developed and the 
visits will be completed before the next funding cycle* 

HEW also concurred with the need to enforce stricter eon^ 
trols over the use of assisting agencies under titl^ III 
grants, including (1) greater u%e of competitive selections 
of agencies, (2) "a requirement that services to be provided 
to the institutions be clearly defined in a formal agreement 
showing how the services will move the school toward the main- 
stream, and (3) final payments to the aqency be made only 
after the agreed-^upon services have been provided. It also 
agreed that coordinating institutions should require assist-- 
ing agencies to submit periodic reports describing the serv-* 
ices they have provided, and th^t these reports should be 
available to OE for review. 

To accomplish this, HEW stated that a special section 
in the title III application will require the applicant to 
spell out the necessity for the competitive selection of 
agencies^ formal agreement for the services to be provided; 
payment schedule; periodic reports describing services 
rendered to coordinating institutions and OE; and the need 
for the coordinating institution to monitor perttcipating 
institutions to make certain assisting agencies are delivering 
agreed-upon services* This will also be monitored by OE. 
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We believe that if these measures are properly implemented 
and monitored, they will improve the planning and accounting - 
for services under title III projects^ 
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CHAPTER 6 
NEED TO DEVELOP EFFECTIVE 



PERFORMANCE EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

Both the Congress and OE recognized the need for periodic 
avaluations of the perforfnance of title III institutions. 
The Education Amendments of 1972 required title HI applicants 
to "set forth policies and procedures for the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the project or activity in accomplishing 
its purpose*" This requirement was contained in the title HI 
program regulations isBued in June 1975. Although all projects 
were evaluated, these evaluations often lacked objectivity 
and did not adequately measure performance * Therefore^ OE 
was unable to use these evaluations to determine how an in- 
stitution is progressing toward its lonq^-range development 
goals* 

OE needs to develop objective^ af ter=the-f act evaluations 
of previously funded activities. We discussed similar prob-- 
lems with lack of quality evaluations and monitoring in our 
1975 report* 

BASIC PROGRAM E VALUATIOMS 

Bach Basic program grantee had to arrange for an annual 
external evaluation of its title III activities* This evalua= 
tion was to be conducted by an impartial review team and was 
to include an appraisal of the effectiveness of all title 111 
projects in which the institution participated. The findings 
of the evaluation team were to be presented in a written re-- 
port/ a copy of which was to be submitted to OE* 

Instructions for evaluating Basic program grants were 
contained in two memoranda issued by OE in April 1975 and 
April 1977^ These memoranda provided broad guidance for 
salecting an evaluation team/ conducting the evaluation/ and 
preparing the final report* However^ the Instructions have 
been Interpreted differently by those using them. AlsOr OB 
issued these instructions as '-suggested" guidelines and had 
not enforced them as requirements* 

In the absence of specific OE guidance^ each Basic pro-- 
gram institution decided for itself how the external evalua- 
tion would be performed* This led to problems ^ including 
(1) selection of review team members with vested interests 
in the activities they were evaluatingf (2) incomplete and 
inconclusive reporting, and (3) inability of OE to use the 
reports in administering the Basic program* 
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Evaluat ion teams not Impactlal 



OE allowed each institution in the Basic program to 
form its own avaluation team. Accordiiig to the suggested 
guidelines/ the team should have been knowledgeable in 
the special problems fared by developing inst Itu tlons r but 
have included impartial individuals who could objectively 
appraise the effectiveness of the projects being evaluated* 
At least two rnemberSf including the teant leader, should 
have been individuals from outside the institution and with 
no vested interest in the institution's title III projects. 
The remainder of the team might have been composed of in^ 
dividuals from the institutions/ assisting agencies, or the 
local communi ty * 

Many Basic program institutions have used evaluators 
familiar with their programs. There can be benefits in using 
individuals Knowledgeable in an institution's operations/ but 
many external evaluators had a vested interest in the projects 
being evaluatedt For example/ an assisting agency heavily in-- 
volved in the institution's title III projects also conducted 
the final evaluation* In another instance/ the evaluation 
team leader came from an institution which participated in 
title III consortium arrangements with the school being 
evaluated* 

Institution individuals who serve on evaluation teams 
can have a significant impact on the development of the 
evaluation report* In many cases/ evaluation reports sub- 
mitted to OE relied heavily on internal teports prepared by 
the institutions being evaluated* In one instance/ the 
evaluation report was prepared by the institution's title III 
coordinator* We do not believe that such practices have 
provided OE with the type of evaluations which can provide 
needed information to assess program Impact. 

Evaluation reports incomplete and inconcjluaive 

After completing their evaluation o( an institution's 
title III projects/ evaluation teams prepare a written report 
on their findings* The reports were to be subniitted to OE 
within 30 days of the grant's expiration* These reports 
should have provided feedback to OE and institution adminis- 
trators on the effect of the projects on the development o£ 
the institution* 

Based on our review many of the 14 evaluation reports 
which were available for the 19 schools visited did not pro- 
vide meaningful information on the success of the projects 
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evaluated. In reviewing reports submitted in 1976 an 
1977 , for exainple, noted the followings 



^--Reports often Called to avaluate all title III 
projects in mich the institutions participated. 
Frequently Ofnltted were consortium projects in 
which the institutions were members but did not 
receive funds directly from title III. At least 
twicer teams failed to evaluate directly funded 
projects . 

—Reports listed activities conducted under each project 
without showing how these activities had met objectives* 
Thus^ while the projects may have generated a great 
deal of activity^ there was no way to determine whether 
they were successful* 

— There was no evaluation of the combined effect of the 
various projects on the overall development of the 
institutions » The evaluators did not attempt to meas- 
ure the institutions* progress toward the "mainBtream 
of higher education." 

— Because teams normally spent 2-3 days at the inetitu-- 
tion they often relied heavily on information obtained 
through interviews with institution officials and re-- 
views of internal reports* 

—Teams did not evaluate the performance of assisting ^ 
agencies or auggest alternative approaches to obtainin' 
technical asalstance. 

"The evaluators did not determine the adequacy of the 
initltution' s controls over the disbursement of title 
III funds* 

Inadequate review and gollQWu^ 




institutions normally submittea evaluation reports to 
OE as required. However/ OB officials told us that^ prior t 
1977; the review of eKternal evaluations was a very informal 
process. Each evaluation was reviewed by a project officer 
who contacted the institution only when he identified ma^or 
problems. There was no official review or followup process. 
The Basic program institutions we visited had received no 
feedback from OE on their submissions. 
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In 1977r OS established a prograni unit to rmvimf Basic 
program evaluations. This unit was responiilble for reviewing 
the e^cternsl evaluations for each institution and r'eporting 
to the appropriate OE project officar and the institution on 
the results of the review* 

In reviewing the evaluation process for 1977^ we noted 
the following problejns: 

^--The Evaluation Section had only two part--tlTne reviewers 
who vers responsible for the evaluation reports of 
more than 200 grantee institutions. Through August 
1978r 203 grantees had subinitted evaluation repotts 
to OE covering academic year 1976--77 projects^ howeverf 
OE staff had reviewed the reports of only 40 grantees* 

— ^There were no guidelines for the evaluation review 
prooess . 

^-*In their written coinrnents on the evaluation reports^ 
the reviewers did not discuss the degree to which the 
instttutlons had met their objectives. The primary 
conaern was whether a good evaluation was performed* 

— ^rhere were no procedures for followup on problems 
noted during the evaluation review. This was left to 
the discretion of the designated project officer* We 
found no cases where any such followup had been done* 

The creation of a special section to review Basic pro-- 
gram evaluations is a step In the right direction. Howavar, 
it does not appear that the current structure of OE's review 
section is adequate to monitor the progress of title III Basic 
prograin participants* 

ADVANCED PROGRA MME VALUATIONS 

The evaluation procedures in the Advanced program were 
considerably more compleK than those of the Basic, Unlike the 
single Institutional evaluations made in the Basic program^ 
the Advanced program provided for evaluations on three distinct 
levels* These werei (1) an annual external evaluation at 
each institution^ (2) a continuing analysis of performance 
through evaruation reports submitted by the institutions^ and 
(3) an annual Advanced program Impact study prepared by the 
assisting agencies for the two large technical assistance con^ 
sortla. 
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Annual external evaluat ions 

Like the Basic program, the Advanced program required 
grantee institutions to provide for an annual external 
evaluation of their title III projects. There were two 
important differences in Advanced program requirements, 
howeveri 

— There were no guidelines for conducting the evaluation 
other than those outlined by the institution In its 
approved operating plan. 

—The institutions were not required to submit the ex- 
ternal evaluation reports to OE (although a school 
could do so voluntarily). 

OE officials told us they did not become involved in the 
external evaluations because (1) the evaluations were intended 
for use of the institutions and (2) the external evaluators 
might be more candid in their comments to institution adminis- 
trators when there was no requirement to provide a report to 
OE. 

At the Advanced program institutions we visited, the ex- 
ternal evaluations were performed in much the same manner as 
those in the Basic program, and we noted similar problems of 
(1) evaluators having vested interests and (2) incomplete 
and Inconclusive reporting. 

Monitoring and evaluation reports 

The primary method for evaluating project effectiveness 
in the Advanced program was reviewing the periodic perform- 
ance and evaluation reports submitted to OE by the institu- 
tions. Each Advanced program grantee is required to prepare 
quarterly and annual schedules showing actual performance 
against predetermined goals and objectives. These schedules 
gave a detailed breakdown of the progress of each proiect 
toward meeting the schools' goals. 

The project reports were continually reviewed by the as- 
sisting agencies for the two technical assistance consortia 
in the Advanced program. The assisting agencies provided 
the institutions and OE a written analysis of their review 
of each submission. After reviewing the assisting agency 
reports, OE might give individual schools its own analysis 
of the progress being made. 
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In many ways/ the schedules submitted by the schools 
provided an eKcellent tool for evaluating institution per-- 
formance* One advantage was that OB was provided an up-^to- 
date overview o£ how an institutiori was progressing toward 
the attainment of milestones and objectivas in each project 
funded. Another advantage was that it required the institu^ 
tions to constantly monitor their own performance. 

We did note the following problems in using these sched- 
ules as the primary mechanism for evaluating an institution's 
projects * 

—The reports were prepared by the institutions rather 
than by an external ©valuator* Thus^ they actually 
constituted an Internal evaluation and might not have 
been objective. 

"The analyses by the assisting agencies often were more 
concerned with how well reports were prepared than 
with how the institutions were progressing toward their 
goals and objectives* For eKample/ we reviewed assist- 
ing agency comments on the most recent annual submis- 
sions for 77 of the 95 institutions in the 4-year 
consortium (see p. 5) to determine how these schools 
were progressing. In 39; or 51 percent^ of these cases, 
the assisting agency noted that it could not assess 
the level of progress that had been made because the 
reports submitted were Incomplete. 

"OE provided very little review of the schedules and 
assisting agency reports^ scheduling only 1.1 staff 
years for this purpose for the 144 institutions in the 
Advanced program in 1977* OE normally adds no comments 
to the assisting agency reports to the institutions. 

Annual impact study 

The third type of evaluation performed in the Advanced 
program was the annual impact study conducted by assisting 
agencies. In 1976-77^ this study consisted of an analysis 
of information obtained from (1) two questionnaires sent to 
all Advanced pr?)gram institutions and (2) site visits to 
17 institutions/ The resulting report traces the overall 
impact of title III funds In various high-priority areas 
in the Advanced program as a whole* 

The impact study report provided OE an overview of 
Advanced program accompLlshments and needs* The study did 
not evaluate the progress made by Individual institutions/ 
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since all Infoirmation wf ^ ; A :_H^nted on an aggregate basis. 
Thus, the linp-:.ct study -.^t be used to chart the pro- 

gress of inf3j.viduc.l ih.K-)^-ui.ons toward their long-range ob- 
jectives * 

SITE VISITS 

Occasionally, OE conducted site visits to title III in- 
stitutions. There were no formal procedures for selecting 
institutions for visits, and the number of visits fluctuated 
from year to year depending on the avallataility of stafE 
and travel funds. During the 1977-78 project year, OE staff 
made visits to 31 Basic program and 25 Advanced program in- 
stitutions, or about 17 percent of all schools participating 
in title III during this period. 

After each visit, OE staff prepared reports on their 
findings and submitted copies to the institutions, In, re- 
viewing the reports prepared during 1977-78, we noted the 
following shortcomings-. 

—The participants in the visits did not give proper 
coverage to the adequacy of the institutions; admin- 
istration of grant funds. One reason for this was 
that the reviews were conducted by personnel from 
the title III program office without participation 
of OE Grants Office offilcials who might be more faiii- 
iliar with financial requirements of grants. 

—The Information included in the j-fc; -/*- was very 
general and did not give an appruj .• , how the 

institutions were progressing tows,:^ tr/iir long- 
range development objectives, 

—There was no followup by the OE ataff on issues 

identified during the site visits. In one instance, 
for example, the individual performing the site visit 
recommended that a fiscal audit be conducted at the 
institution before it received additional title III 
grant awards. OE did not inform the institution of 
this recommendation, however, and no fiscal audit 
was made. 

--The site visit reports were often of little use in 
evaluating the current state of progress at the in- 
stitutions because they were untimely. In some cases, 
the reports were written more than 4 months after 
the completion of the site visits. 
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In our ly/3 report, we concludad that OE evaluations 
of the overall title -III program's success have been largely 
subjective and that OE needed to improve program monitoring 
by developing and implementing a more viable site visitation 
program. 

OE agreed with our 1975 recommeridat ion and told us that, 
to the maximum eKtent possible, v^ithin its then current re- 
source restralntSr che site visitation program would be ex- 
pandedi During our most recent review^ OE title III ^program 
officials told us that limited staff precluded the implement- 
tation of the type of site visitation program which they 
agreed was needed in order to effectively monitor grantee pro- 
gress* We founa that, in May 1976, the title III prograni 
had 27 professional staff onboard and that, as of May 1978 , 
It had 25 such staff. We believe that, if the title III pro-- 
gram is to adequately monitor grantee use of title III funds, 
HEW will have to provide additional staff or restructure the 
Implementation system of the program to enable present staff 
to spend more time at the grantee level, 

CONCLUSIONS 

Objective and thorough evaluations of funded activities 
should be a critical element in the administration of title 
III grants by the participating Institutions and OE, While 
Internal monitoring is important, it cannot replace the need 
for external evaluations* Program decisionmakers need a 
thlrd--party appraisal of what has been accompliahed and what 
is still to be done* 

OE had not implemented adequate procedures for conducting 
external evaluations in the Basic program, and evaluations in 
the Advanced program could also be improved* Evaluations were 
often not objective, complete, or timely and did not provide 
feedback on progress being made toward objectives* They were 
of little use in administering title III grants and were 
not used regularly for this purpose by OE* 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE S BCRETARY OF HEW 

We recommend that the Secretary of HEW direct the Com- 
missioner of Education to provide title III grantees with more 
specific guidelines on requirements for conducting program 
evaluations* These guidelines should insure that 

"the evaluation will include an appraisal of the success 
of each project funded under title III; 
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— an evaluation will be conducted at least annually 
by qualifiied individuals with no vested interests 
in the institution's program? 

— the evaluation will include a determination of ■'.ha 
adequacy of (1) the institution's administration of 
grant funds, including necessary monitoring, suppoirt 
for expenditures, and prior authorizations for changes, 
and (2) the performance of assisting agencies, includ- 
ing services to be provided to specific institutions, 
agreements with consultants, and assignment of per- 
sonnel to work with developing institutions (see ch. 
4); and 

— the evaluation will provide an appraisal of the pro- 
gress being made by the institution toward meeting 
development goals. 

After these improvements in the evaluation process 
have been implemented, the Commissioner of Education should 
be directed to design a better system for monitoring external 
evaluation reports. This will require more feedback to the 
Institutions on the success of their programs and more 
followu"'* on potential problem areas identified during the 
evaluations. The Commissioner should also be dJ.rected to 
Improve the site visitation program for title III. This 
should include the development of the following: 

Periodic coverage of all institutions receiving 

grants. "High-risk grantees" (see p. 47) and schools 
which have had previous problems in administering 
grants should be the first schools visited. 

—Uniform guidelines for conducting site visits, includ- 
ing determination of the adequacy of institutions 
financial operations under title III grants, to insure 
comprehensive and uniform coverage at each location 
visited. 

—A standardized reporting format to allow comparisons 
of the performance of institutions. 

— A system for providing feedback to the Institutions 
and followup action on problems Identified during 
the visits. 
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AGENCY COMMENTS AND OUR EVALUATION 



HEW concurred with the need to improve the evaluation 
of title III projects and said it was developing a monitor- 
ing and evaluation instrument which will be operational be- 
fore the next funding cycle* High-risk institutions will 
be visited first* The practice of having assisting agen^ 
cies evaluate the success of programs at the colleges they 
are serving , includ ing impact studies^ will be el iminated • 
The application form will include a section providing sug- 
gestions on effective evaluation procedures and reminding 
applicants that a line item in the budget for evaluation must 
be part of their overall budget. 

HEW also said that the reorganization of the Division 
of Institutional Development will include a Program Evalua- 
tion and Accountability Section^ which wi.l be staffed by 
qualified professionals with the capability of monitoring 
evaluation reports and providing immediate feedback to insti- 
tutions of identified problem areas, Pollowup will be accom-- 
plished by systematic site visits; specific attention wil' 
be paid to identified areas of concern, 

HEW concurred with the need to strengthen the site visi^- 
tation program and said that plans to implement a staff train-- 
ing program have commenced* A new manual will provide the 
staff with uniform guidelines for conducting site visits ^ in- 
cluding the determinations of the adequacy of the institu^ 
tion's financial operations under Federal grants; it should 
be ready for field testing in the early spring of 1979. 

Implementation of HEW's pr^ osed actions should improve 
the evaluations in the title 111 program* Because of OE's 
failure to implement an adequate site visitation program 
after our 1975 report, we attempted to follow up on specific 
actions OE plans to take concerning its reply to this report 
in regard to an improved site visitation program. However, 
OE could not respond to us in time for consideration in this 
repor t i 
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GLOS SARY 1/ 

Provides 3^ to 5-year grants to 
developing institutions with the 
potential for accelerated and com- 
prehensive development towards 
achieving both operational and 
fiscal stability and participating 
in the mainstream of American higher 
education * 

An Institution of higher education or 
an agency^ organization/ or business 
entity which provides services to de- 
veloping institutions under title III 
grants ■ 

A qrant program for developing Insti-- 
tutlons that show a d<^sire for and 
a promise of institutional improvernent 
in order that they may more fully 
participate in the higher education 
community* It attempts to narrow the 
gap between small , weak colleges and 
sti nqer institutions, Th^ orogram 
pi :,vi ^^^s l--year/ forward=-f- ^sd grants 
f ji ciflc development ^ vities. 

Bilateral arrangement-^^ An uLcangement between th. app icant 

developing Institution and assisti: - 
agency under which the latter will 
provide assistance and resources to 
the developing institutions to carry 
out activities such as the exchange 
of faculty and students with other 
institutions of higher education or 
the introduction of new currlcular 
materials . 

1/The above definitions were developed using various refer- 
^ ences such as title III the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended; title l.I program regulations; OE pro- 
gram memoranda^ and other publications. 



Advanced Institutional 
development program — 



Assist ing agency-^ 



Basic institutional 
development program-- 
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ConsortiLin arranqement^ — An arrangement amonq the 

applicant developing insti- 
tution and at least two other 
developing institutions which 
provides for the exchinqe or 
joint use of resources to 
the mutual benefit of all 
participants* Huch a con^ 
sortiuin of developinq insti- 
tutions may also enter into 
arranqements with assistinq 
aqencies for the latter to 
assist the developinq insti- 
tutions in carrying out grant 
activities . 



Continuation qrant-^-- 
Coordinating insti tu uion-^- 
Developmen t officer 
training grants- 
Funded part icipant-^'- 
Ini t ial qrant--- 
Unfunded participan t--- 



Csrants awarded based on 

successful performance 

under initial 3- to 

5--year Advanced program grantSr 

and whether continuation is In 

the best interest of the 

Government , 

A dGvelaping institution which 
is the official recipient 
of the title III grant under 
consortium arranqements and 
therefore functionally respon- 
sible for the fiscal adminis- 
tration of the funds. 

Grants to train institution 
personnel in the area of 
fundraising activities, 

A developing institution which 
receives nitle III funds 
directly from OE- 

Advanced Institutional Develop-^ 
ment Program grants which 
arr for 3-- to 5--year periodSp 

A developinq institution which 
does not receive title III 
funds, but which might receive 
title Ill-funded services 
through participation in work- 
shops, seminars, etc., which are 
conducted by assiting agenciesp 
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State 
American Samoa 
Alabama 



Alaska 
Arl zona 



Arkans-is 



Cal i f ornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

Florida 



B^5IC__PRQgRAM INSTITUTIONS 
RECEIVING GRAOT5_EQg 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1977-7j 
ANDjrOTAL YEARS IN TITLE 



InstiUutior 



Amount 
awa rded 



American S 



nunity Colleq© S 140#000 



Alabama State University 

Alexander City State Junior College 

Brewer State Junior College 

Huntingdon College 

Lawson State Community College 

Livingston University 

L*B. Wallace State Junior College 

Oakwood college 

S.D, Bishop State Junior College 
^»cuthern Benedictine College 
Jpring Hill Ccllene 
StiXlman College 
'^alladega College 



juckson College 



*.v ^.o/!'t Western College 
College of Ganado 
Eastern Arizona College 
Maricopa Technical College 
Navajo Community Collf^qe 
Yavapai College 

Arkansas Coll-ge 

College of thy Ozarks 

John Brown University 

Philander Smith Colleqe 

Phillips County Community college 

Southern Arkansas Community College 

University of Arkansas, Pine Fluff 

Imperial Valley College 
Nairobi College, Inc. 
Pacific College of Fresno 
Southern California College 

Fort Lewis College 

Trinidad State Junior College 

South Central Community College 

DGlaware Technical and Community 
Colleger Dover 

Brevard Conimunity Coliege 
E Iward Waters Colife^ge 
Florida A & M Univtrsity 
Florida Memorial Colleqe 



500,000 
100,000 
175,000 
100,000 
350,000 
174,900 
200,000 

1,002,600 
400,000 
200,000 
150,000 

1,023,600 
890,000 

150,000 

275,000 
200,000 
240,000 
200,000 
350,000 
176,000 

250,000 
200,000 
100,000 
425,000 
250,000 
150,000 
900,000 

100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
125,000 

250,000 
175,100 

350,000 

100.000 



266,000 
400,000 

675,000 
550,000 



YearE 
grqari 



10 
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State 



Georgia 



Institu tion 



Haw.il 1 



111 1 nois 



Ind iana 



Iowa 



Kansas 



Kentucky 



Louis lana 



Ma; ne 



Mary land 



Michigan 



Minnesota 



Albany Itate College 
Armstrong State College 
Coiurnbus College 
Gainesville junior Colleqe 
Gordon Junior College 
Paine College 

' .^de College of Honolulu 
• . - '^^ciL LC Colleqe 

,ity of Hawaii, Honoiulu 
■.munity Colleqe 

Aurora Colloqe 

City Colleqe of Chicago? Loop 
Olivet NB-z^^eriB Colleqe 
Spertus College of Judaica 

Indiana Institute of Technology 
Oakland City College 

Briar Cliff Colleqe 
K.rkwood Community College 

Baker LJniversi ty 
Oeth.Kiy colleqe 
Bethel Colleqa 
Donnelly College 
Hesston College 
Kansas Newman Coli^qe 
Kansar. Wes]eyan College 
McPharson /:olleqe 
Southvestern College 
Steriinq College 
Tabor College 

Alice Lloyd College 
Jefferson Community Colleqo 
Spalding Colleqe 

Delgado Junior College 
Southern University, New Orleans 
Southern University, Shreveport 
Saint Mary's DcminicDn College 



'>l leqn 

- lege 



- ; tate College 
L ^ Ifcy of Haryland , 

Lantern Shore 

Detroit Institute of Technology 
Shaw College at Detroit 
Suomi College 

Metropolitan Stat^ mior College 



Amount 

awarded 

700,000 
200 ,000 
100,000 
150,000 

100,000 

550,0(10 



Years in 
program 

11 
6 
6 

5 
2 
12 



200,000 


10 


150,000 


3 


100,000 


9 


125,000 


1 


220,000 


1 


125,000 


2 


100 . 00 0 


3 


100,000 


8 


100,000 


4 


400 000 


9 


530,600 


3 


20 U , 000 


5 


175,000 


3 


250,000 


12 


150,000 


4 


32 2,200 


4 


225, 000 


8 


100,000 


6 


200, no 0 


5 


200,000 


6 


125, 000 


1 


125,000 


2 


100*000 


7 


175,000 


5 


100,000 


1 


125,000 


7 


550,000 


7 


425,000 


5 


100,000 


4 


150,000 


3 


175,000 


4 


600,000 


12 


500,000 


11 


500,000 


7 


550,000 


7 


100,000 


7 


150,000 


2 
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Mississippi 



Missouri 
Montana 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 



New York 



North Carolina 



North Dakota 



Ohio 



institution 

Alcorn State University 
Coahoma Junior College 
Mississippi Valley State University 
Utica Junior College 

Harris Teachera Colleqe 

Carroll College 

Flathead Valley Community Colleqe 
College of Saint Mary 
Motre Dame College 



Amount 
awarded 



Years in 
program 



Atlantic Community College 
Camden County College 

Colleqe of Santa Fe 

Easti^rn Mew Mexico University, 

porta 3. 6S 
Eastern New Mexico University, 

ROBWO 1 1 

New Mexico Highlands University 
University of Albuquerque 
Western New MeKico University 

Boricua College 
Medgar Evecs Colleqe 

Barber-^Seotia Colleqe 
Chowan College 
Durham Colleqe 

rli2:abeth City State University 
Greensboro College 
Livinqstone College 
F-^^mbroke State University 
Southwestern Technical Institute 
Universitv of North Carolina, 

wiiminu son 
W^-iren Wilson Colleqe 
Wilson County Technical institute 
Winston-Salem State University 

Bismarck Junior College 
Jamestown Collr^qe 
Lake Region Junior College 
Mary College 
North Dakota University * 
Bottineau Branch 

Findlay College 

Mount Vernon Nazarene Colleqe 

Rio Grande College 

Urbana College 

Bacone CollegG 

Cameron University 

Carl Albert Junior Coileqe 

w'onnors S.il'j College 

LanfSton University 

Satnt GregOiTy's College 



S 600*000 


11 


325 ,000 


8 


675 *000 


12 


300 ,000 


11 


300 ,000 


3 


250 #000 


7 


100 .000 


2 


250 ,f}:)0 


3 


225 ,000 


8 


150 ,000 


3 


200 ,000 


4 


275 ,000 


12 


1^0 000 

J J W f \J \J \/ 


4 


100 .000 

i W W f \J \J \J 


5 


200 ,000 


9 


250 ,000 


9 


250 ,000 


7 


27 ,0 00 


3 


400 ,000 


2 


47^ ono 


7 


i J y , w u »j 


3 


7"^^ ^.000 




,0 00 


11 


130 ,000 


6 


932,600 


12 


100 ,000 


1 1 


1 1 , 0 C) 


2 


I'.w ,coo 


7 


100 ,000 


11 


200 ,000 


6 


700 ,000 


12 


300 ,000 


11 


250 ,000 


12 


175 ,000 


5 


350 ,000 


5 


250 ,000 


5 


250 ,000 


9 


175 ,000 


2 


200 ,000 


11 


150 ,ooc 


5 


150,000 


9 


^00,000 


10 


100,000 


1 


150 ,000 


7 


575 ,000 


12 


100,000 


10 
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State 



Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



Puerto Rico 



South Carolina 



£:outh Dakota 



TeKfiS 



Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 



Ins titution 

Central Oregon Coirimunity College 
Concordia Colleqe 
George Fok CoH©qe 

Alliance College 
Cheyney State College 
Messiah Collpge 

Bayamon Central University 

Bayamon Regional Colleqe, Hato Rey , 

Inter American University 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
Colegio University del Tura^o 
Colleqe oi- Sacred Heart 
Inter-American University, San Juan 
Puerto Rico Junior College 
World University 

p.llen University 

Claflin College ^ " 

Lander College 

Morris College 

Newberry College 

Tri^County Technical Colleqe 

Blaf^; Hills State Colleqe 
Dakota Wesleyan university 
Huron Colleqe 
Northern State Colleqe 

Knoxville College 

Lane Colleqe 

Lee College 

LeMoyne-^Owen Cc^Uege 

Maryville College 

Shelby State Community College 

Trevecca Na^arene Colleqe 

Tuscu luT^ lege 

See County College 
HQUSton-^Tillotson Colleqe 
Incarnate Word CrUege 
Jarvis Christian .ollege 
Laredo Junior College 
Paul Quinn College 
Saint Philip's College 
Wiley College 

College off Eastern Utah 
southern Utah State College 

Lyndon State College 
Windham College 

Averett Collage 

Paul D, Camp Community Colleqe 
^aint Paul's college 
Wythevill© Comnmnity r^n le 



Amount 
awar;ded 



Year^ in 
program 



$ 100,000 


O 


150 , OU 0 


e 


mo ,000 


11 


150 ,000 


A 
H 


5 25, nun 


1 1 


100 , 0 0 u 


1 0 


375 1 0 U U 


£ 


100 ,000 


3 


?00 fOuU 


1 1 


]. b 0 , 0 U U 


J. 


iO ,00 0 


q 


250 ,000 


3 


141,340 


10 


100 ,0 00 


A 
*t 


400 ,000 


X £. 


4 50 ,000 


i d 


135 ^100 




485 ,000 


1 1 


250 lOOO 


A 


340 |400 


3 


550 ,000 


E 
3 


17^ ,000 


J 




1 1 


200 ,000 


6 


1,030 ,600 


i t 


760 |600 


1 £. 


100 ,000 


3 


550 ,000 


12 


250 ,nOO 


1 £ 


132,000 


1 


125 ,000 


2 


550,000 


lU 


132,000 


1 


630,000 


12 


100 ,000 


6 


S&5,000 


11 


275,000 


9 


4U0, 000 


11 


lOO aOOO 


5 


45 ,000 


12 


100,000 


7 


100,000 


8 


100,000 


4 


150,000 


3 



I, 500^000 
125,000 
450,000 
175,000 



2 
2 
11 
9 
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StatQ 
Virgin Islands 

West Virginia 



W isconS in 



Wyoming 



College of virg.i'i Islands 

wenatchee Valley College 
yakima Valley College 

Glenville State College 
Mortis Harvey College 
Potomac .^tate College of West 
virqinii 

^ juthern West Virginia Community 

College, Logan 
west Virginia Institute of 
Technology 

Alverno College 
Lakeland College 
Mount Senario College 
Northland College 

Eastern Wyoming College 

Total 



Amount 
awarjec j 

350,000 

163*000 
100,000 

200,000 

lon,oou 

150,000 
100,000 
225,000 



100,000 
150,000 
200,000 
1/5,000 

100,000 

$52,476,440 



year? > ' 

LO 

10 
6 

6 
10 

5 

6 
11 
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AnVANCED PROGRAH INSTITUTIONS 
RECEIVING GRAN TS^Og 
ACALi EMlC YEAR li77:ili^ 
AND YEARS IW TITLj^ III 



Inatitut jgn 



Initial 



Cont Inuat ion 
grgn t 



Alabama i 

Alabama A&M University 
Gadsden State Junior 

College 
John C, Calhoun State 

Coinmunity College 
Miles College 
Snead State Junior 

Collage $1,000,000 
Tuskegee Institute 
Arkansas I 

Ouachita Baptist 
Universi ty 
Cal if ornia i 

Compton Commynity 

College 
East Los Angt^las 

Conununity College 
Lone Mountain College 
Mount St. Mary's Colleqe 1,000,000 
Coloradoi 

University of 

Southern Colorado 
District of Columbia; 

Trinity College 1,000,000 
riorldai 

Valencia Community College 
Georgia: 

Abraham Fc-idwir, 

Agri'j ^;^UE vl Colleqa 
Fort Val ^.^L 

College* 2,700,000 
Morris Brc-^-= oilege 
Spelman Colleq© 
Illinois^ 

Barat College 1,000,000 
Central YMCA Community 
College 

Chicago State University 2,000,000 

Elgin Community College 1,000,000 

Illinois Benedictine 
College 

Mundelein College 
Iowa I 

Des Moines Area 
Community Collefe 

Morningsidt College 
Kentucky: 

Lees Junior CoJ.lege 

Thomas More Colleqe 1,300,000 
Louisiana; 

Grambling State 

University 2,800,000 
Karylandi 

Bowie State College 



$ 37,900 

sno ,000 

17,300 



46,700 
274,500 



314,000 



DevelopmeT^^ 
of f icei' 
train ing 



I 37,000 
30*200 



26 ,800 
35 ,500 



27 ,000 



54 ,500 



37 ,800 

68,300 
58 ,500 



8 ,000 

30 ,000 
3D ,400 



74 ,000 
IS ,000 



41 ,500 



17 ,500 
30 ,000 



29,600 
27 , too 

37,000 



.18,500 



Years in Years in 

basic advanced 

program program 

8 3 
4 4 



0 
0 

0 

6 
10 



in 

9 
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Institution 

Michlgani 

Highland Park Community 

College 
Kalamazoo valley 

Community College 

(Consortium) 
Minnesota: 

College of St, Benedict 
St. Mary's Junior 

College 
Mlseissippi: 

Mary Holmes CoUeqe 
jaekson State Univetsity 
Rust College 
Tougaloo College 
Missouri I 

Lincoln University 
Park College 
Rockhurit College 
New jersey: 

Bloomfield CoHeqe 
Mercer County Community 

College 
New York I 

Canisius College 
John Jay College of 

Criminal Justice 
Long Island university, 

Brooklyn Center 
Maryroount Manhattan 

College 
North Carolina^ 
Elon College 
Fayetteville SL^tm 

university 
Johnson C. Smith 

university 
North Carolina A&T State 

University 
St. Augustine's College 
Southeastern Community 

College 
Western Carolina 

university 
North Dakota: 

North Dakota State 

School of Science 

Ohio: 

Central State University 

Wilberforce university 

Wilmington College 
Penneylvania t 

Lincoln University 
South Carolinai 

Baptist College of 
Charleston 

Benedict Collegfi 

Greenville Tech- 
nical College 

Spartanbuig 
^ Methodisu College 

Trident Technical 
College 

Voorhees r^llege 



Initial 
g^ant 



Continuation 



Development 
off icer 
training 



Years in Years in 
basic advanced 



S3 ,000 ,000 



1,500,000 
2 ,000 ,000 
3,000,000 



1,500 ,000 



1,200 ,000 
1 tOOO ,000 

: ,600 ,000 

2, 200,000 



arant 


grant 


£roqram 


progr_§nj 


SlBQ *00Q 


S 19,500 


2 


4 




19Q ,000 


2 


1 




61,500 


2 


4 


132,600 


35,300 


2 


s 




35,700 


fi 


5 
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pevelopment 

officer Years in Years in 

initial CQntinuation training basic advanced 

inatitutton grant grajyt EI£t£12 £££3X12 



1,600,000 4 1 

S 29,000 7 5 

1 ,000 ,on ^ 5 1 



Tennesaeei 

Austin i--^y '.Mu\.icsity 12,000,000 
Chrisiifip Hiothers 

Colieq*i 
Fisk UniverHity 
Lanbuth Col lege 

Tennegsee Sh.iite * 
nniv^rslLy 51,000 10 2 

Texas I 

Bishop College 

(Consortium) 84,500 0 1 

Bishop CoUeqe SSOO^l jO 67 ,000 R 5 

college of the Mainland 170. DOO 0 4 

Our Lady of the Lake 

UniyerBity of San 

Antonio 1,500,000 1 1 

Prairie view A^M 
Uni vers i ty 



Tuskegee Institute 



53,500 fl 5 



St. Edward's University 2,000,000 3 1 

Texas Col leqe 20,000 9 2 

Texas Southern 

University 255,000 16,000 fl 4 

Wharton County Junior 

Colleqe ' 1,300,000 B i 

Vifginiar 

Hampton institute 20,000 S -j* 

J. sarqeant Reynolds 

Community Colleqe 1,700,000 0 1 

Norfolk State College 24,000 8 4 

Virginia State ColJege 2,700,000 10 1 

Virginia union 

University 307,000 51,000 7 5 

Wash inqtor i 

Seattle Central 

Community Colleqe 94,000 49,100 1 5 

West Virginia: 

Alderson Broaddus C 1 lege 24 ,500 8 4 

Davis and Elkins C .ege 32,000 1 2 

parKersburq Commurii^'* 

College L,4?0,noo 3 1 

West Virginia State 

College 2,000,000 10 1 

west Virginia 

Wesleyan College 28,000 3 3 

Wisconsin : 

westetn Wisconsin 

Technical Institute 1,400,000 1 ^ 

Consortia t 

central YMCA Com- 
munity College 460,500 0 f 



832,500 0 3 
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DEPARTMENT -'^F HEALTH, EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 



OrFlCE OF THE. SECRETARV 



Mr* Gregory J. Ahart 
Director 

Human Resources Division 
United States General 

Accounting Office 
Washington, D.C. 20_54S 

' Dear Mr. Ahart: 

The SecreEary asked that ( respond to your request for our romment^ 
on your draft report entitled, "Office of Educatton*s Strenglhening 
Developlni Institutions of Higher Education Program Lacks Direction*" 

The enclosed commants represent the tentative position of the 
Department and are subject to reffvaluatlon when the final version 
of this report is received* 

We appreciate the opportunity vornrnent on this draft report 
before its publication^ 



Sincerely yours. 



Enclosure 
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Comments of the Department of Health, Educati on and Welfare on the 
General Accounting Office Draft of Proposed Re port Entit led ^'Offi 
of l^ducation's Stren q t henl nq Developing Institutions of Higher Ed 



Of I^ducation s Strengthen 
Program Lacks Direction." 



_i^e 

^Education 



gvERVIEW 

The Department of Health, Education and Welfare convnends the General 
Accounting Office for the time and effort taken in preparing this analysis 
of the Title III (Strengthining Developing Institutions) Program. 
We especially appreciate the fact that the Report will help us Improve the 
adminiitration of this important program. 

The Report will be especially useful as we prepare new Proppsed Title III 
Rules and In the reauthorization of the legislation. 

We wish also to report that improving the fnanagement of Title III has been 
a top priority of the Secretary and the Commissioner and moves already have 
been made to strengthen the program in areas identified in your report. 
Before responding to the specific recommendations in the Report, it is 
important to clarify some perceptions about the program and its legislation 
that appear in the text. 

The General Accounting Office Report states that "the primary objectives of 
Title III was to share the cost of cooperative arrangements between developing 
institutions and other institutions of higher education..," (see page 4). We 
believe this 1s a misinterpretation of the law. The primary objective of the 
Title III program is to ''strengthen developing Institutions," Cooperative 
arrangements are but one of the methods authorized in the legislation to 
achieve this go^"^ I . 

Similarly, the legislation does not imply that institutions "graduate'^ from 
the program. The question of contin^jUy in the program is not addressed in 
the legislation. Thus, the Departmerit cannot concur with the recommendation 
(page 26) that institutions must_ achieve a status of independence from the 
program. 

The Secretary of Health, Education und Welfare has a general role to oversee 
all programs within the domain of this agency. The Congress specifically 
•directed the Commissioner of Education to administer the program (page 27). 
In the following ccmments where we speak of the "new proposed regulation*', 
they were publiihed on November 2, 1978 for a 60-day public comment period. 
Arid now we wish to conimtnt on specific recomnendations. 

MP f £CQi1MEN DATl:,H 

We recommend that "t_he_Secretary of Heal t h , Education and Welfare direc t t he 
CMm/sjc^ modify ex iVtTng or establish new eligibility 



criteria that vvouLd take jnto consideration th e intent of Cong ress in 



cg^ny1nOh£j>rgg;ra^ those institutions Intended 

by tl^e law and an^ amendments the /ejo \ 

bEPARTMENT COMMEiJ 

We concur. The Commissioner moved to establish new eligibility criteria for 
the Title III prugram which include new parameters for the Identification o^ 
developing institutions. (Subpart B - Section 169.12-18 of proposed 
regulations). 
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GAO RECOHMENOATION . ^ 

criteria that w^'uld takV; "ijitoj^nni^ jfJjjl^J^l^JA^ Congress in_ 

conti nu i g r^ram and^halir^ carQl ^Ifi. 19^ jet^riTii ne whatjheii 
i n^s t it y 1 1 on s_ r eg^uTf c- to^ r ^a^h de^fJO£ed__|tMyi^ 

DEPARTME NT CCMMENT 

We concu^^wrdc not believe that the Office of Education is at variance 
with the congrei^-'onal intent of the Title III Program. We do need to 
lharpen eligibility requirements for program participation and this need 
is addressed in the new Proposed litle III Regulations. 
Of some irflportance is the fact that the distinction between a Basic and 
an Advanced Program has been removed. We plan to reestablish a single 
program. Institutions wll now identify their own state of development 
and indicate the progran .s) that will assist them to reach measurable 
goals of deve ioprnent. ^ Section 169 J8 of proposed regulations). 

GAO RECD HM|N ^ATj0 ^j_ 

Via recormiind thaf tne^ec retary^ofJiejJ^^^EJucrt^o 

tonin 1 s s lonerjto^con;ij^s t a£gU^^iose cri teri a in selecting instjtutioni 
for jr o^fap^jarxigj t|or> . 

DEPARTME jSlLC QMME NT_ 

We" conCLir, There are two sets of criteria in the new regulations one for 
establishinq eligibility as a d^ye loping institution (Section It 9. 12 - lb; 
and one for'eval uating applicuions (Sections 169.51 - 54;, Tnese cruerid 
will be corsistently applied in selecting institutions for prograr participation. 

GAO RECONli!iOATIO_N_ 

We recoroend thajiihe j^e^reta£x_^OL^^^^ Ei^cj^'-L^r^^P.^. Welfare di rect the 
Cbrmiiss^i oner to use ^£r£finiid^rUeri"a^ aT^^iar" >ds /or^ 

of" f und^ i ns^ilut11:viX ^J^S^e^V^^ .speA^T^^>- > P^. ^^^^ ^?S^99^^^k developnent 
w h i c h~ WD d rri 0 s/ e t n e rr _t o wa r_d__tji e i r u 1 1 i niat e go a 1 . 



DEPAR TM£M^Cur-:Nli'.L - , . ^ , 

We concur. "Tnt Conn ssi Oner has moved to reorganize the L; vision of Institutional 
Development and to establisn a planned progran- of monitoring, grants administration 

and technical review, and technical assistance activities. The^e changes, in 

combination with tne new Proposed Rules which clan-y eligibility :cv program 

participation, and new funding criteria will make it possible for the 

Office of Education to evaluate the various and complex stages of development 
of fundtd institutions in a more consistent mdnner. 

GAP RECQMH|NDA TiQN 

The S e c r t a r y should direc t the ^om^nii ssioner t o gi v_e specia l attent ion, to 
TmproTin ^^^CTj^eld jeaj^er^ prj^ce5S_by appropria tely "scre ening f J e J d_xi-jjljCl 
j^^insure thaF they do not have "co nf 1 ic ts of interest . 



ofPAmwyiJMiiil 

We concus^/ A nuniber of significant changes have occurred in the grant awards 
process '^nnce the FY 77 funding cycle. Reviewers, fcr instance, are stlected 
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for their ability to render e:<pert J ud iititiencs Ifi the fieldCs) of cheir 
e;tpertiae and according to eatabliahea program itandards and objective criteria* 
the ContfAiisioner has called for the developnieiit of a ne^ slate of qualUy 
panelists, The current plan is Co replace one-third of the readers on an 
annual taels. In addition, several othRr featurea were introdiiced in tne 
FY 1978 evaluations i 

(a) Each applicaclon for a Title III grant was reviewed by ac least Cwo 
non-FedeTal readers and these comments w^ere evaluated by prograrn staff 
for fund ing recommendations ; 

(b) No person served as a reader %^bo had ylthin the past year been a 
DID staff member or had line aLithorlty over a Tide III projecc; 

(c ) No applUation was subjectcH to the Established program review procedures 
more than once. The exception to this requirement was limited entireL^f 
to Che improper constitution of a pare! due to a eonflict of interest^ 
or some other compelling reason ^ 

(d) No applicatipn was read' by two reviewers who were from the Same 
organization or inscituclun; 

(e) readt'r resided within th€ Staco in which the applicant institution 
was located; 

(t) Qualified minority and women reviewers were included in the complement 
of readers and were given an equitable opporcunity participate in 
reviews; 

ig) Only sluty-s^ven perc^^nt of the readers had been used in previous funding 

cycles . 

If J reviewer was unknuwlnplv furnished m application with respect to which tha 
individual may have^ a conflict of incerest, special reviewing procedures would be 

follov?eti I 

(1) The reviewer was infornit^d that to protect himself and the Office of 
Education from alleiacions of conflict of interest or f avorit:isini hfe 
must take individuaL responsibility foT evaluating his own ftnancial 
interests or those of his family that: Telace directly or indirectly Co 
his duties on the panel. 

(:) The reviewer wag informed to absent tiltnself froin the panel meeting durio^g 
the discussion and review of any application with respect to which he has 
a conflict of interest The application and any information perCinenc to 
the review of the application * such site visit reports and audit repc^rts , 
shall not be made available to the reviewer, 
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GAO RECQ^fl-iENDAt_lQl^ , - 

raafflrci the ng^d to adhere; to TiAl^iiLgroRr^^ 



vhich prov^tdi J.Qf__ cons li t 

eons ide rat ion to Factora related to insticucion ejigibiUty.. 



DEFARTHEHT CQWEMr. 

Wa concur. " TKi§ will be acconiplished by applyl^^g the cwo sets of criteria 
in the new re|ulacionS - one for establishtni eligibUlty as a dav^eloping 
inatltution (SecttoaE 1^9,12 - 18) and one for ^v^luacing applications 
(Sections 169 - SO- These sharply defined paT-amecers wil.l provide for 
coniistent tt^&tmmm of applications arid should tmult in grants beini awarded 
to the niost d^B^tvin% institutions. 

The 5acr_etarv__ff,fto uiQ_g_ire.c t cii_e_ ^^^im^iiSl_Qne r jo .g_ iv_ ^_jpf cia_l^ct_gnl_L ^^ 
flel£^ader|_^^t^^ao^^ 

should_ba_a^Rwed_onj^^ - 

DEPAR TKEN7 CO^Q-^EN'r . , , 

wT^oncumK; "procedure untd. in fiscal year 197 5 to insure that field readers 
did not have ctmi'licts of interest, was a? fDllows^ 

The prDspecclve revtiwers were required to subtalt OE T-:)rm 5249-1 | 'Cert if Ication 
of Abeence of Conflict of Interest and ^ireetnen t on Scope of Work" and 
OE Form 5249-3 '*T©chnical and/or Professional Services Concractors (Field 
Headars) Reiuttie'' prior to their use as paneltetg. . 
Unless apprQV^d in accordance with the ptovlsioTis of HEW Grants Admini stTation 
Manual Part III, Sectton 2, no Individual was appQiritad to serve as a revlever. 
An individual was judied to have a conflict of interest if his/her inscltution 
had a pending application in this year's competition. However, such persons 
are allowed cq serve as a reviewer if the Deputy Comniiss loner cercifies that 
without Such pfrsonCs) it vould not be practical to constitute an adequate 
review (e.g. the only individual with specialised expertise in the field). 
Justification to use such individuals submittid in writing and approved 

by the cammissioner of Education. This justt fication will be obtained whineyer 
an individual is jud|ed to have a conflict of Lntefest* 

GApRECQWENDAnM 

The" Secretary should direct _tM^^£aB^ii^MI^JSAL^&..^^ 

"improving the field reader process by providing. %parQj>riatj^^au^^ 

field readers. So chat greater reliance can be yla^ced on_lh eix J^c^fiad^tjon . 

DEPARTMENTS CQMSM , , 

Wa concurnKJTiviiton of Institutional Devilopnient has devised a new and 
tharough orlencmtion program in which readers a^re carried through both ^eak 
and strgng ja^pla ippllcatloni far a critique and discussion. We have 
further agreed that vhin a reviewer aubmlCs an inadequate evaluation, or when 
the program staff determines that all evaluations are inadequate, the Bureau 
of Higher and Continuing Education will raconvene additional panels to reread 
the proposals . 
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_a n d _ ti Ijiat i n g _ yg_Ig 1 1 o n s h 1 p s . w It: h .ass ijjj Hi 



jhe^Se^rg tary should _direcc Ehe_CQmmi.islonar of lduc a_tioj]_^Q _jj^^i4^e_4£4^ 
jjl^Bil^^u^iq n j_^^h_m_o re Bpec^lflc guidance for t h^adfflliy,_Bjjr3^t^j__ qf^jr^^ 
funds > Th e guidance should Include derailed iDstcuctla Qg^^Qx i, 

de^terniinlng w hat^j^ygeg^ of cosj^s may be charjed ag a^Tis^ Tic l^g JXl_gYajic_^i 
nia in t a j n i n a f 1 an c 1 a 1 re c or d s_ t o 5^u^ort_ £ro gr am _ e L^p e nd 1 1 u r#_ Ifi c_lH4Mff, 
jaygtinci to cgnsultants and assiscinj agencv _personne 1 assigned to 



Xejurniog £q Jhe_T_reas_u_ry f unds no t ^bii4a£ed_ jy the end.of _tbe ^rjn_i__ 
peri5d_a£id _ fijnd ^s which liavg been _a XI o wj j-Pff ^ — ^ ^ ^ -^^ i j I1S_— 
agencies; and 

-_£OVlding dera iled reppfts to Q^ o^ n_grajit a^c j^ly^ c l^ 

We concur, The Staff of the Dlv^ision of InBtltutional Developnient will work 
with the Grants and Procuremerit Managemt'nc Division to develop po]lcies which 
address each of the^s; issues no later than the spring of 1979. In addition i 
the staff w*ill utilizt' Title 111 Workshops, Application Review sessions, and 
Inscl tuElonal monitoring visits to refine the managenient of projects, It is 
our intention to involve pitrgorin^i from th# Grants and Procurement Man-igenient 
Division to train Title III staff as well as accompany staff on site visits 
to perfect a more effective adiiiinistration of Tlcle ill funds, Inscitutions 
which are identified with chronic rnanagement problems will be encouragod Co 
seeK specific and e;<pert assistance to effect a chorou|h reform of fiscal 
nianageinent practices including those involving student financial assistance 
funds . 

Final Iv, Workshops will stress the fiscal and administrative requ iremenrs 
found In the General Provisions (45 CFR , Part lOO) which are also beini 
revised for greater c la ri f icat io?i arid effectiveness, 

CAP RECODIEXDATIQS' 

Ad d j_lAg_T(aJj^'^jh_e_J-gj!^^ i.Ee the n6 -t.d^J^QjL_i4.gjiy^ 

^oj^ n ti a X_ p_r ob^l e ni i n s t i j u jAOilf .j ^^j^e^^ra n^t s^ j rg a wa rd_e d^ 

We concijr , This will be accomplished with in-depth site visits before the 

ne'tt funding cycle. These visits will include a careful review of an insCitutiorfs 

perforinance under previously awarded Federal grants (Title III and other) ^ 

OE ' s procedures for identifying and monitorlni "high risk" grsnteei will be uied 

as the basis for providing such instituclons with whatever assistance they need 

if. effectively and efficiently using Fediral funds. 

Th e C QjnrBi J sJ. dri e CL_s_h o u Idbe direct e_d_ to_ s_t r e ng t he n P^st -_a wa r d_ inp n i t or i nj 
Q f _ c h e f 1 na n c 1 a 1 a c 1 1 v 1 £ lAs_ol inst itutions (^sjec lallj Jho_5a^^denclXiJd_ 



as_hig_h^ rj-jX^ ^ receiving Ti_tlJ grants . 
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illF?Kin be accomplished by the en.bl1.h«nt of .^r^^o 
sfte JiiliitiSi prtg am which Includes thi use of geants spicia nts to 
riSiii th"pMrls followed by selected "high rIsK" Institutions ,n 
admin1ltir1fig p^ograni funds. 

PiS^^STpcff i ce of Education's Bufiau of Highfir and Continuing Educitlon 
hli S' to process audit eKceptions in a timely m»nner. At the present tim 
thtri are no outstanding audits in the Bureau. 

In additiPn. thi Secretary, by mmrM of f^o^bsr 6, 1978 Jo f !j! °f 
all of the Department's principal optra ing components ^Pj^^'f Jj^* l^r, 
nriontv attention be given to the riSolution of audit findings and the recovery 
of dUaflowed f nds. The Inspector General will cOntinui to review and provide 
DfiparSe tal Qv rs ght of the POCs' action on Budit reeonmenditions . ^nc uding 
thtir S 0 ut 0 a d implementation, and report to the Sicratary qgirtirly on the 
effictiveneis Of such actions- The Asslstint Secretary for Manageimnt and Budget 
will reoort to the Secretary quartarli', using the accounting sj'Stern ne is 
t Lnfh? 9 JitS th dCs, o^actual CQllect Qf audited funds disallowed, 
'nd win auo Include this activity 1n HEWS Departrnent^wi di efforts to reduce 
fraud, abust, and waite* 




i~iil~|||prlati review work 1s needed at selected "s iting agenciei. 
fhe Grants and PrSciirement Management Division within the Office of Educati n 
will schetlule sucf -eviews of each assisting agenQ which receive sueitantlai 
Fideral swport under Title HI. These will be completed before the rteM 
funding c^cli The HEW Audit Agency-based oh thf results of these pfO|e*ti.macic 
rey1iwi-*«in wniider the necessity of pcJssibly gxparidlng its audits ot 
Dtytloping initUutioni to Include the activities cf ielecttd assisting 
agencies. 



gelSncurt~P5tSntial grantees will be required to refine thnr initltutlonai 
miiiion ifid goals ard to divelop a long-rangt conipi'eherisl ve devilopinent plan 
for achlfVing the iristltution's acadefnic goaU and strengtheninfl Its inanageintnt 
or both. Institutional pi inning is a preriqulsiti before fundi are ftllotted for 
prograni iCtlvlties, (Sections 169.51-54 of pj-oposed regulations), 

GAgRjCOhgigKPAjlON ^ _ ^. 

^"gg^^r^r^hB jBcretary Of HEW dlriCt, thl ,CaimiJJIM£C^aOdJjf4M4A 
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to Insure that F^ ^ects^XMgdjlJL^ Institutions are necessaf/> 

eompitfbla^^^Td^^^^^^S^ ]Qn?^'ringF7evel0Dment qoals. 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT • ^ . . .t^fn. 

"Wt concur. In the proposed Rulei, appHcrnts are required to examine the status 
of the institution's administrative structure, curriculuni, student services, 
idmlni strati ve personntU instructionil personnel and financial position to 
identify arias of the greatest need. From this analysis or stlf-assessment, the 
Institution must propose individual programs that win be necessary, compatible 
and consistent with long-range dtvelopment goals that address the described 
nied(s). 




DEPART MENT COMHENT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ i +e 

WTc^cur. TpHTwill be accomplished by (1) audits to be conducted b^^ the Grants 
and Procurement Management Division and (2) In-depth site visits of assisting 
agencies and the colleges they are serving by OE choien evaluators. A specific 
plan for these visits will be dev^Moped and the visits will be completed before 
the next funding cycle. 



6A0 RECOMMENpATiON 



yJi reco n¥nend_ that 
enforc e stricter 
grants 



of HEW direct the Conjfnlssioner of EducatlQ^^to 
eontrpTrover^Thrus? of assisting agencies und er Title J 11 



Greatir 
to b 



The lervices 
foffSal^a g r e iront 
jtream and fTnaT 
upon services hay 
issisCT ng agg ncie 
provided a nf^^^ ^ 



use "of competltTve selections of agencisi should be enc ouraged, 
e^rp vided to'the inititutl^ should be clearly defined 1n a 
gh^jjj^how jji^e^^sjf vices will move the scHoqI toward the malnr 

aymentj to the^aqenc y should be made on ly after the agreed 
ebegn^^rQylded. Coordinating institutions should requijj_ 
s" to submit "periodi c reports describing the services thfev fiaye 
rTg^7^r\hniilri hg^ayailab^e to OE for review. 



DEPARTMENT COMHENT 

We concur. A speTial section in the Title III application will require the 
applicant to spell out the necessity for the conipetitlve selection of agenciesi 
formal agreement for the services to be provided^ payment schedule^ periodic 
reports describing services rendered to coordinating institutions and OE; the 
need for the coordinating institution to monitor participating institutions 
to make certain assisting agencies are delivering agreed upon services. 
(This will also be monitored by OEO 

G AP RECQMHENDATION 

^^B^S^^^Qhe^Sec^tar^^^^ the Commi ssioner of Education, tj. 

Fro vide TUU^T^^^^^^^iLffl^^^^iiLS^^^^ requi remants for 

conducting program evaluatfons. The se guidel ines should insure that^ 

the evaluation will i_nclude an appraisal of the success of each project 
funded un der TitlTTnT ""^^'^^ ^ ^i^. j 

an evaluat^^nj^ll grconducted on at least an annual bans by qualified 
individuals l^iW^no~veited^t in the inititution's program i 

the evatyat^orr^T^~^ne 1u of the adequacy of thi 

Wit1 tution^^lid^ funds including necessar^> ifnQnltDrinq. 

lupport for expendlturei, and prior authorliations for changes; and__the 
_ perfofflance of ai^t.f^^^ aQ encffj including services to be omdri^^S^^ 
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ip eclfic instltutlonii agr eements with consyltants, and ass1gnmgnl-0f 
personnel to work wi th .devergglng^^^tHu^^ 

the f valuaTion >^ni jrovl^^ progrgss being made the 

jnstltution toward meetl ng development goal s . 

DEPARTHENT COMMENT 

TOTohCur, A monitoring plan and an evaluation instrument is being developed 
t^hl£h will be operitional before the next funding cycle. High risk InitltutiDns 
will be visited first. The practice of having assisting agenciei evaluate the 
SucCfSi of programs at the colleges they are serving* including "impact" studleSj 
will be eliminated. The application form will include a section providing 
iuggeitioni on effective evaluation procedures and reminding applicants that a 
line item in the budget for evaluation must be part of their over-all budget. 

gAO RECOHHENDATION 

^^"^OfSiissioner of Educa tion^J^Quld be directed to design a better system for 

TOh j tor i n g tx t e r n al e v jJ y jJ_ig^_ r ^JpQ ' - ^ }--^^}^--IfiB^J^3- ^P- ^3—i3^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^-^ 

^^^-S M c_c e |S _p_f __t he 1 r j ro g r "a ^s _a n_d nP_!lf_ fQ_]i_Qv^ ^up o n p o t e nt i a_l 
profeieni araas^^ entlfied .d uflng t he evaluactons. 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT 

Wf "concur. This win be accomplished in the reorganization of the Division of 
Institutional Development. A "Program Evaluation and Accountabn i ty Section" 
will be staffed by qualified professionals with the capability of monitoring 
evaluation reports and providing imniediate feedback to institutions of Identified 
problim areas. Follow-up will be acconipl i shed by systematic site visits, with 
sptcific attention paid to identified areas of concern. 

GAP RECQMMEi^DATIQN 

lhj_XOn^iisiQner~should also be d irected t o improve the site visitation prograrr. 
^gr nrTtle III. This shou ld inclujie the de^lopment of thf^foT lowing: 

Periodic coverage of all Institutions receiving grants^ "High-risk grantees" 
and schools which have had previous problems in adminiiterinq grants should 
be the first icho oTs visittd, 

g_f^^JMldgJJjt^i_^^lcgj^^^ n_g jj t g v [s i t s , 1 n c 1 u d 1^ng_ d e te rmln a^ti on, Q f 
The adequacy of in st Jlutip.ns' financiaj Qpera tions und^i^ntl^ granTFt 
to insure comprehensjye an_d unifoj^m go yerage a_t each /[Qc atlQn visited . 
A s t a n d a r d i I ed rgp^ rtlogLQr^ g o f_ 
TnitituYiDniT ~" 

A iystim for provid ing feedback to the institutiQns and follow-up action on 
p^qBTjms i denti f ltd "dur jj^jhe v1 sj ts7 ^ ^ ^ ~ ' 

PEPAR THENT COMMENT 

Wi coTicur* A systimatic monitoring plan Is being developed and staff training 
has already coRininced, "High-risk grantees" and schools which have had previous 
problams in administering grants will be priority targets for site visits. 
Further, a manual which will provide the staff with uniform guidelines for 
GOnductlng site visits, including the dettrrnlnation of the adequacy of the 
Ihitltytlon 's financial operations under Federal grants. Is being developed 
and should be ready for field testing in the early spring of 1979. 
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Thu Of fluk5 of EUueatiun i^^ Jlruadv .if uvik d-vi^rwu. t an,].n J i u J rupiMtinK 
formiJt to allow compar liuiPH of pc J r m rm.nu t-^ Un^di ^ n-Mi n ^.r l^ni^ . Thi'. ii-qiiiriM; 
the ability to fticcor inio ihv iormat Elu uia ^iu i-. ^ ri i.i.h drvi lopin^; nuuUution 
and th« nyriad of JctivitioH H\jppnrti'd iindtT tho .u^>:.i' * : T i t 1 III. It 
Important to point out th.Jt thrro no ^ orirrv^n .^li- .'i .1 
InsC i t ut Ions ; rachijr* ojeh instituci.^n aiUlrs^^-ih ^jH.ifi. f^-i'd^^ th.u \ 
considorahly and dopond upt-n ,1 Us f>:r numh-'r :.ut>r^^ ^u> h a-, risnur^ 
fundSi anU Htiigt^ t^f Jt- Vl- lopmt'ru > 

Finally, as puintcd out p ri'\' 1 .ni^i 1 v . a i.vstrm t^^ pri'Vit!?^^ 

institution and tollow-ur .iiLion Ofi ithMUifii^cl problt^in?^ in h.'in):; di'VfloptHl ,js a 



■ 1 t 1 !.';. .It .ill ! uruii'* 



GAO notei Page references in this ap^pencliK refer to a draft 
report^ which may difft^r from this report* 
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THURSDAY, NOVIMBER 2, 1978 
PART II 




W3* V?^ 



DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, 

AND WELFARE 

Office of Education 



STRiNGTHINING 
DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS PROGRAM 
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5126Gb 

DirAKTMiHT OF HfALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WILFAlf 

Offkv ml iikfcsllftn 
[45 tfl FaHU9] 
iTilNdTHlNSNS DtVILePINS INlTlTUnONI 

AOOICV: Offlct of Education* HEW. 
ACTION: Mot let of propQifd rulam*k» 

StJHMARY: The ComUsioner of Edu- 
cation proposaa to amend the regular 
tlena for the strenithenlng developing 
ii^titutions program, title in of the 
Higher Educntisn Act. Tpe amende 
m#nts nfitct new policy that will isi' 
prove the adaalnlsirBtlqh of the pro- 
gtma* The regulitiena establish the 
nu^ under which the Commisflionar 
of £du<»tion (i) deterainw whether 
an institution of higher edueation 
auailfi^ 9M a developlni Lnstitution, 
Uid C2) seiacti those developing iuU- 
lUtion^ tliat wiU be awarded Utle in 
•fisiitanee in a particular f is^ yeaf ■ 
DATMMi CommenU must be receive 
o& or t^fort January 2, 1^9. Public 
hearingi irlil be held in Washington^ 
on ifovember ft, ISIl; Broax, 
N»T., on Kovember 30. 1971; New Or* 
leans, La. on December 4, 1978: M 
Pajo. Tex,, on December 6, I97i; Los 
Angelas, CsilfM on D^eaaber U, 1978; 
and St LoulB, Mo., on December IS, 
iilB; ail beginning at 10 a,m> 
APDH£aa£S: Public hearingi wm be 
held in the foilowini locations: 

KoVtmDer 37. iS7S--WMhlnitsn. P,C., UsU- 
V£»lty of the Disuici of Ceiumbla, Vm 
Has i^mpus. Buildinl 4300 Con^ 

iHeUeul Avenue HW. Conti^t: Mft Emllr 
C^hialcy, telephone 

Ks^ember 30, It^ft— Bronx, H.Y,, Ctty Uni- 
V^rsiiy of Kew York, R^tsa Community 
CoUeffe. 475 Dfind Censouree/ Contact: 
^r. Wiley Edgeeombe, Ulephone 213-S65* 
lOOS, * ^ 

Pe€tm&cr 4. 197e^Nf w Orle&ns, La., ^vler 
Gniverxlty, Stydenl Center. Qold Roost 
f 325 PftlmettO itreel* Contact: Uf> MHusn 
Ommmr, Jf^ telephone 504-48S-'r4ll* ex- 
tension 3?3. - ^ 

December 8, m$^m Fmo, Te3t„ H Phb 
eoramusitr CsUefe, OymnMium. iSOl 
Dyer street, Conuc^ Mr. PhUUp Weleh, 
telephone 9l5-Bf4-3l80. 

Be«mber 11. li7S--l^ Anftls. e*Uf., 
llouni teint liWf CpUete, Cb&Ion 
C^unpus, i^l Ch^on Ro&4 Contact: 
01iter Adriia daJre^ telephone 313-47*- 
33*7. eztea^on M7. 

Se^^ber li, 197K— Sk Louis. Mq., BvrU 
St^n CmW. Room SU. 3913 Uclede 
^^asi: 1^ liOT ^ Jons, leie- 

phoBi ]i4-M-3Sea, 
Cdtnmeo^ ahoiild 1^ addr^^ to: Dr. 
Anl^ F. Ajlea, DIviaion of Imtitutlon- 
Daveldpsent* (Room 3058* Regional 
Office Bulling 3), 400 Maryland 
A?enui SW.i Washlngtam D,c. 20202. 



PAOPOSID RULiS 

Commenu received will be ftValiabie 
for inapecUon at this same addross be= 
twefn the hours of S:30 a.m. and 4 
p.m,. Mondaj^ throuih Friday, exeept 
Federsl h9Uda>% 

FOR rURTKEB rNPORMATION 
contact: 

Dr. Anita P. Allen, telephone 202= 

245-07S4. 

aUPPl^MENTARV INFORMATIOK: 

BacKorouhp 

Under title III of the Hlghir Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, the ConamiMloner Qf 
Education ssalita deviloping Institu- 
tions of hlghif education to gtrength- 
in their academic quality and idminls- 
trative capacity, The strengthening 
developing Inatltutlona pfogram hsa 
been funded Dln^ flse^ year I9i8* 

BiasuoHts 

Th^ proposed regulations explsln 
the purpose of the program and dt* 
scribe the chmcteristiM the Commis- 
sioner looMs for in determining ^heth- 
er an iMtitutlon of hliher edueation 
ihoiUd be clatelfied as developing. 

Soma of the eligibility char&eteria- 
Ucs which the Commlsaloner conalderB 
If a as foUowi: 

1. Whether as applicant institutioa 
has thi de^e and potential to maka a 
special contrlbutiQn to the higher edu^ 
^tlonai resoujcea of the N&tion and 
whether It la making a reasonable 
effort to meet that objective. 

2. Whathir an applicant his taken 
fltepa to enaw its survival, if there is 
evident of <^rtain condltlPha that 
might be regvded as Impedlnants ta 
%n Inititution'i aurvivali tha lnstitu» 
tlon explaini what it has done to Im^ 
prove those condlUoiM. 

nie reful&tlons d^^be ta detaO 
the %wpm of a^ardi that the Cnmmis- 
sioner mkcsi Cooperative armnge- 
mant grantSt mtlonaJ teachisig fellow^ 
ships. Mid prof^soin emeritus grtnts. 

There two typ^ of wparmtlva 
uTangesanta^btiatery ^d eOBSQr« 
Uum. Tha regiumuona dMOibt ceadl- 
Uo» that pl^cSpOiU in a ^ngOitiium 
must mmU Ttief astpl^ how the du^ 
ration of ^Mperauva amngeDaent 
grants may vary from 1 to 5 ^eari, de^ 
pending on the type of activltF for 
which an appliCMt reguesU Pedaral 
asslstiypLCt. 

The rwlationa ipeclfy: (a) Activl* 
Um for which m Institution mx^y re^ 
gum Fedei»l tmSs: 

Cb) moriti^ of the program; and 

<c) C^ts to wMch tha imtitutioQ 
mar apply titla 01 ^fsMee« 

The regulations also det^pe the 
methods tha Conamissioner appll^ Ua 
detarmlnlng whether a developing ln« 
itituUon should receifle Federtl flnan' 



clal assistance. The fact that an instl- 
tutlon Is ctolfied aa develPplng does 
not BUtomatieslly entitle it to asaist- 
ance. 

The regulations de^wlbe how suc- 
cessful applicwits are selected for 
awards by: 

Explaining the Conunlsaloner'a uae 
of review pancis to examlnt applica- 
tions and recomjmend ratings to the 
Conamlsslonef^ 

Listing application reviiw criteria 
and indlcatlni the majclmum number 
of points trial may be awarded for 
each criterion^ accordlni to the rela- 
tive Importance of that criterion as de- 
termlned by the CsmmJ^loner* 

Descrlbln.i ho^ certain applicants 
are selected lor further consideration 
after initial Greening procedufes; 

Listing additional cHteria. with re- 
ipactiva maximum points, m rating 
those appll^nta* relationship to pro- 
gram prloritlei; and 

Deacrlblng mHhoda ror Qverall rank- 
ing and final selection^ 

These proposed regulatlona intro- 
duce certain changea from prevloui 
regulations governing this profram. 

In spaclfying the chBracteristlis the 
Commissioner locks for to detarBalne 
whether an institution of higher edu- 
{Ation should be.,elasslfled aa davelop- 
Ing. the proposed regulatloi^ inciude 
two quantitAtlve erlterift on which an 
applicant Institution is raniced: 

Ca) Average educational and general 
CE&Q) ejipenditures per fuil'tlme- 
equivalent (f^TE) students; and 

Cbi Averse b^lc education oppo rtu= 
nlty grant cfigOG) aw^d per PTE un- 
der^mduate student. 

In another change^ the proposed, 
reguiayans n^uirf %Si institution seek- 
Uig ^arifMfcian tQ damonstimte that it 
is m*kfT^g a (^natrucUye affort to 
gtragthen itsalf- 

Th&B proposed regulations estab- 
Uihad a itngia progrtjn^mther than 
the previoua two separtte propvns— 
under title IIL The single progmn 
concept mognUges the infinite vaHetjf 
to fMn^Uia tfid wa^m^a^ of Institu- 
tloB*. raui. eaeh appllwit My re- 
guest fimda bi£ed on its r^peetlva 
nat^ Th^ fomn oi Uia a^vtUoi for 
which Ml appUe^t aeab Federal fl- 
naftpui iMl£t#iioe deteimin^ the siza 
and duration of the grant for which 
the Oommipsioher may aonaider ^at 
appUwit. 

Thm \mm ot weif htad lalaction mit^ 
t]a and spe^lfiestloa of how appU^ 
tiena wfU ba ny^td is new in the^ 
reguUtions^ wUl permit more ob- 
JMlfi gnotae ^laAon. Thm pr^ 
pdttd rtjgulfitioni Identify tht la^rs 
used 1b eTyuat^ the qut^ty of Mh 
appymUon ud Mtabllsh the mui- 
mum numbar of pota^i that (he Com- 
ml^oner may sward eaoh fftctor. By 



mmM mmm, vol 4$, m. iis^TiMaAY, mvwimm % %m 
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previdinff ffiifc^r wtlihu for hif her 
priority pujpOi^, tnt propped r^ful*- 

yiatltutlan ie fecui on the ftcWayt- 

Othar thM is MalitlnM siency or in- 
itltutlen, wh matttutlon partlelpit- 
lAg u u applie&nl Ui a ootuortium 
under tW* prQg?ftM saw** » develop- 
Uif Inatltution M deflnad In theia res- 

Ui tr.t ^Uon on funding luna- 
tions, the propel rtfUlmtlQna wl^ 
dr^ tna r^UtUi^hip bttwi^n yU€ ill 
fiindini ind |^U§iai riUted the 
de<w In the Amm v. Cflii/'ano 
not prc¥ioujly »ddr«»^ by rtfwlft- 
ttoni* 

Dftted: August 28, 197S. 

Jomi ELLini 
Aaling t/.S. CQfnmiiiiQncr 
afBducalion. 

Appruvtd^ October 11, 
JOilFH A. CAUf AJfO. Jr., 

Secfttary of Nsal^ Mducalion, 
and WelfA7% 
(C&Ulsf of F^eril DoaasUe AsUi^^a? Ka. 

Part 169 of title 45 el the Code of 
Ftdersi RogUUtlons \B amended to 
read aJ follof/S' 



Sce« 

iii.l AUo^UoQ Bt fundi Betwesi l-^y^ 



lit J I QentFil ruta 

lif.ll Sifible iMtltuii™ of hliheF tdu- 
189,14 LM^ &utHori^U@Q ipr ^li^iUsp 

liiil Bfn^fUsic ler iunfiyal asd tooUtjd 
ftom the cyirenw ©f a^demic Itfe. 

lli,l| D^t«. isMtlA), ind feaign»&l« 
iffort, 

liVrt ^Tfp*i a^i»i» 
itiyieMl tMshmt f^U4m&ip mpt. 



s^t gnnt&, 



16&A\ iubmUiien of ftppHCAUdt^ 

IiiUui MOrWf»« l»«*ff*^ 

IflSJl Intfoductlon, 

lgt,82 Appileiilen review erltefi* Ma a** 

ef FiVlew paneU, 
118.33 RftllnJE for proiram pfipritlw. 
ise.54 Ovf fall raniilna sflc^Uofl* 

hmn&urtYi See> 30 1 -30« af t|tU UI ol the 
Higher Education Ael Of iB«B, U airirtid*^ 

Cal Under the authertti Qf tiila fll 
of the Eighsr EducatiOQ Act of 11^^, 
the CoMilaalonef aaslat* s^le^t^d 
higher educatiDn instlttitlona ^ 
atrenirthen their acadeniie auAlUy* 
inlnlstraUve capacity, and itudgnt aet' 
vices. These Inatitutloi^ are called d^- 
veloplnf InjtituUona: 

C is They are struggling for aunrtyW. 

12) They are isolated frew thi 
currenW of acadenaia Ufe. 

C3) Thay powa the deii*t a^rf 
tentiA] ta c^ie a luhftuMJ hsct dl^ 
tinetivi cenWbutloo, t& ft# 
edu»tl^itf resource of th# llM^s. 

<4) They m dlstinruWiW fwto 
ether instltutlona of higher educpitipn 
by serving a significant nuinb^r of 
nomicaUy deprived iludentJ. 

(S) 'They are matlni & reagCtiaBle 
iffoft to L^prove the quaUty of th^ir 

ih) The purpose of the Wtft III 
ilitaooi li to f u^er ArcAfthin the 
mwiif of the InjiUtutlcMtf t^ a 
gu^tantlal centribyUon ta Aw^rirf* 
higher tdu»tion by ittprovihg thalr: 

(1) Ai^emlc proff'am* 

it) AdsWatrative %nd D$%^atf^E^^t 
M&hiUt^, 

C3) Student serficei, ftnd 

14) atabiUty. 

Cc) *rte purpose of thw Tetulatipna 
U to ^tabUih the rules under ^hl^h 
the CemnalssiQner det«mal^%s whain^r 
an trutitution of higher aducfttlQn 
Qualifies as an eliilhie dev^iopliti in- 
stitution and selects th^e deyeleplAf 
Lnatitutiona that wlil be awarded U^e 
in Mfltat^ce in a piJtlculW f liM 

(30 D ^'IQ. 1051. it 
1 1114 DcnniUons. 

A§ uied In thik rigulatioii: 

"Academic year** ma&ng tha i?^rl^ 
of the ajmuy mstruction^ s^len of 
in institution of hilhef idu^ion, 
auch as two sam^ters. thf^ ^um^^^tt, 
or two trlmeita^ 

^'A^" mmm the Hitfhfr Sduml^n 
Aet 3f lt€S. m amfnded. 

''Applicant" mean* an lAitittiii^D of 
hliher ^u^itien that tpPllis for %fr 
aUtaACe under tltli IIL 



§1281 

Csmm^ontr'' A^sa the 0.8* 
Commlaeloair of ff^JH^len of hi* de*- 

"^Kstitutien of highfr education'* 
rDeana an adu^tlof)^ institutiofl as 
defined in secti&n IsOUi) of the Act. 

♦'Public," as lied tP deacrtbi M Ihiii' 
tuclon of higher #dUc*tleiu 
under the control of ft State or lo^ 
governmental tedjf* 

'-Stale" mean* ^at of tht 9Wfl* 
in the tJnloB, f.h« ^rattonwciath of 
Puerto Rto. the PlfWt of Colufilblai 
Ouam, AttertcMl Suspa, the VlTflB X*^ 
Unda. the Trust TerHtory of the Fa- 
elflc laland*^ and tht OovarnBitnt of 
th# Koryiem Martw Saiandi, 
m VMrQ. lUKtekJ 

*'Titlc nr' meam the atren^thenlsg 
de<?eloplng Instltutbng program a* au- 
thorUed under title til of the Act. 
m u.a.c. losi-iosaj 

|1#|J Alio^Uoii pf ^«d« kftwetfl S-j«ir 
§Ri 4.yitf ii^iytfc@i#^ 

fgr tUM m to imlhittn BWMei 
k^hejor* ^igtwm «^ ^ pm^'io 
Junior and ^m^u&tir asMre*^ 

§ ii9,4 Funding llmitalldni. 

CaKi) Ho funda taay be used under 
thU part for setlvitifis that ara ljicoo= 
latent with the pittf?^ of movlag Uie 
gr^tce InaiitutlOP Ifltfi the^ sain cor^ 
rent* of aoiamjc Wf^* 

(3) The OoniailQfier emM^m m 
tetivlty «ial taip«<l^ the #llmte*ttee 
ef or stabllahe* iefr*fited attend- 
aace pattema at thai inaUtutton 9M to- 
^pslatent with th^ ftuit>o*e Mtm^ Ifi 
mfipaim^mph CI). 

ch) Ho fund* may hf u*ed fof ■ml' 
ti^, iuch as curricilium davelopfft^t 
©r faculty toProyWiflt, thit ar« te- 
emUtent with a S^te pta for h^har 
eduction applicafel^ to that tofUfcu- 
tlon. 

it) Each develoBPif institution re- 
ceiving a title m mm% ahin 9Mtm 
that any activity funded undir U«f 
niwUlnet! I' 

<n ^iabllah, Or m^e^a xht 

sltotoaUon of ie*F«ii*atl itlea^** 
^ttams athat IfWUttfUoiu or ' 

€3) Be temiCiMhi wWh £ Mlp 
for hUfher adu^tlofl iPpWSia m Oi^ 
iitititution. 

§ lSi,5 GiBertJ pFOfialona rtt«la^i<>Wfc 

Asa^tuce provided under thlJ pari 
Is iubject to apBli^Wi provlaioas eon- 
tslned hi aubchapt#^ A of thl* §hapter 
(relat^g M fis^. ^itoliUetmtlya .M^ 
ether m*tt€i^, es^bt for tot ImSma 
efitarte)^ 
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^ M ^D^dared for fwM&ftff 
Hndtf^ Mi n HI b^uti^ of tolclif r 

Aa ta^tutlaa' Ihftt H not dtfilf- 
MUd Bi A dt^eioplni liwtitutisn li noi 
for title in wUtance but m%f 
rt%^plf for detignstton M ti defiiop^ 
tat IflitttuUon In ft iubiequent fW. 

<a) A£ ftnititutiDD ati&U •ubmlt ft re^' 
auM for cMeuUon u m deftippbtt 
bMtituUon erior to iUbmlffton ef an 
ftepU^tigs for fuodlQC imd^r tiUe lU^ 
£ffsdl«« wltii ippltauloii for fiscftl 

bifm y'MUMpd d^dito data 

(t) DiidlMtta ef ita IwtltuyoEi a 
ttmlop&v dM not imriatae thit 

^on'i e^iOicsUotL The Dnai^^ofier 

kistitutJoa'f sppllMtloq for tJUe Ut 
tti&Ui0<^ ph tha bioifl Qf procedure i^t 
out m iubpftft F, ''Oraat^ Stitctioa," 
(e) The OemialMloner rtviaws the 
Mtm of an ljutitution ^ ft devtiaplnf 
institutlDn bafort ftwftfding tiUa , 
III funds to the InstUution and noU^ 
fits the Uistitutlon of the det«rmlsft^ 
yon. 

1^ the O^msalssioner detennbi^ thftt 
the mstltutton La not a developini tn^ 
afitutioA bftfted on the §nterift in thfi 
iubw^! the CommU^oner nottfias 
tilt inttituyon of the bwUi for the dt^ 
termln&UeD^ 

I lit J I Pcsl^aUoB s ■ ^eloplaf Isttt^ 

Tti£ ComiafJSiOQer desi^ftt^ m la^ 
itltutloh As a developinf Institution if 
it meeti eftch of the following critarli^ 

Cft) Fint »n institution muat: 

(1) Be m eUtibie institution of 
higher edu^tlOB ^| Ii9a3); 

(2) Pro^cte ftn edu^Uon^ protrM 
ftuthoHfied hjr the State in whieh It is 

^tM$^ (I mM^\ 

(S) Bare ftcUefed ftpproprlate 
a'tditfttlo;n itfttis CI iSSJa)^ ftnd 

C4> Bare ^et the naulremenU of 
f^rairBphM (3) And CD for 5 ^me^^ 
tive yeaim. is^udinf the fmr lo whkh 
tHe iiMtiiti^ Ateki d^^aUOo ui ft 
dtffeki&ias l^rtltuyefii ii^iM tlie 
OMuri tidfirfT bM aoooii^d tt a valvgr 
to ca^^ l# IriLTf^an h^i^ ^tu^ional 
^pp^^SOl^M for IMMl er Itosnisb^ 

W Bm^imSm an ^^tutton miMt 
mtnr t^^ to flnMieiai or other m%' 
mm, tt Is «tntf for eurvivy , aiyd it 
mual ibov thai It hM takes de Ubermte 
ftsd ^sitmU^ it«pi o?er tl^ piat 1 



^ehwt to atmnithcn ita tlmU status, 

(cirhlrdj an inatltuUori mitft deaa^ 
QnrtrftE^ thit ll U out of the tntln CMX^ 
rtntu of Mdemic Life by reason of 
■enrlnc ft cii^nt bodf with a pftrtiiiu< 
Uilw hJfh" ^rcentage of itudenta who 
are ^&wm^m^¥ deprive, (f lae.l?), 

W ^u£%h» m tnstitutton muit hK¥e 
the desire and potential to m&kf m sub* 
st&ntlfti and distinotif e contribution to 
the hlihaf educaUonai Ftsoufces of 
the Nallon. The Institution'a »lsiion 
and loftla mmt olev'ly reflect that 
dmUi^ The institution mu^ aUo be 
mIcJns a rfa«nAble effort to seet Iti 
minion and aimmpliih its goaJi 
thraugli ftsitTitlei carried out over the 
past I ?eftfi to improf a the auailty oil 
CD III InftUiiotioA, c3) its mansiement 
l^lfikitratton« < 3 ) Iti inatruc^ 
tioml and aAyntotrstive fteifs, and 
ii) ly student lervto^ (§ lis.li) 

§ 1S9J3 Elifiblt iMtitstioiB af hiiMr 

(ft) To be dasl^iftted M a developing 
lsstiiution« an institutton must ^ an 
Infltiiutjon of higher eduction thati 

a ) A'wardi a bschelor^s degree; or 

(i ) Is a jualof OF community calieKet 
ms defined In section 3011 of the Aot 

(b } ro be designated as a de^ilcplng 
inftliutlon^ a bFanch cwpuj of a uni^ 
versilf or coUege must be a aipumte 
tnstliutioa of higher edimtion ud be 
Lndapend^t the main ^npu& 
The branch ,ttmpua must have ae^ 
efe4ita.tjoii sutua, budget Oontrol« uid 
hlflrJi authority all separate frott the 
m&ijp iMiDua. 

tUQ VJ.c, loSltaHDi) 

{ Ii#J4 E^fU Hthort^tion for Question 

To be d^itnated as a developlcf hx- 
stitution, the Institution provide 
&n edue&tlonaJ progimm that \m lefally 
authorj^e^ by the State in whicn it Li 
Located. 

(a) Tq be d^igiuted as a dveiopisg 
testliucion the i»tltution mujt be 
either: 

(1 ) Aeeredited as a baeheLor'a dagfM- 
grmtlnLg institution or as a Junior or 
c^owumt J DoUege bf a nay^dU^ r^ 
Dgnlsad awediting a^ncr or ftaio^ 
atiOB^ Of 12) DeterminiHd hw the mB0o- 
priMe amedllM ag^ef or ftJHP€i> 
atioB &o be mr**^ff rea^irtbii pr& 
^mm l^ard somcUtation, 

(b) Wm i&stituUon ^t la m Junior 
or iionniinity ceUega hM eb&ni^ to 
or noerg^ i^th a bachelor'i detfte^ 
grmtlng huututioou the instittatloffi 
must be aecFedlted or making rea 
•oDable proffrea towirdi au^tatlon 
is lyi new aMtttt, 
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(a) TO be de^^aM m a dsnlopfaig 
institution, aa nt^ten muat h«ye 
met the requiEmaatft of i§ MM aod 
i60.L^» ixoept aa srer^ktd In para^ 
OTph cb). for S o^^mti^e Mdemio 
yeara« Mluding tlie Mdmk year In 
which the t^imioB seela telim^ 
Uon ai a doveiopmg ^latitutionu 

(10 1Q5^»H1HC),> 

(b) The commi^ioiier my waive all 
or part of the S^Ftar reaulrement of 
pftragraPh ca) ^ foUowinf etimmi' 
stftncMi (1) U the CosimMdtner detaf- 
minm that tfie nwIM of vafw 
for an hurtitutlon wlU LnerMe hlgh^ 
educational opptftunitiee lor Xndtana, 
the Cos^mMoner wms vat?e the 
^ear requb'ement for an btstitutjon 
that Is looted on or near /an Indiaii 
r^r^ation or ne^ a mibst^tial popu« 
Ution of JndlMis; mnd (2) If the 
mlialoner detemhiM that the grants 
ins of a waiter if or an inititution wiU 
suitutlaUr inmaee higher eduoaUon- 
^ op^nuniti^ for fipanbih^apfakiiig 
people^ the CommWoner may waive i 
yean of the 5'Fear requirement. Ce} To 
apply for a waiver under either pAra^ 
graph cbKi) or <bK2). m Institution 
ah^ requ^t and Justify the grahting 
of the waJver. 

1 1^.17 MfgUnf §of sartifal aa^ ksk0- 
td frsaa the ii^ta ^rvnts mt^tmim 
life. 

<a) 'Hie Commissioner p^upa bnti^ 
tutions applytog for d^ignatlon as de« 
veloping institutiona aa foUow^ <l) 
FubUc baehelor,! dein'ee^granting, {%) 
public Junior or community coUege« (3) 
mvate baeheior's degree^grftntlag* 
and iii private jtuiior or aomisunlty 
MiUege. 

(b) To be designated as a de^eloptsg 
institution, the Lnitltutlon* muit be 
struggiy^ for surriT^ for ftnandti or 
other rewns and be ^Utt^ from the 
main currenti of a^idemie lUe, In ad« 
ation, the institution mitft be maMlng 
a ^ratru£tlte effort to emure that It 
wUl eont^ue to sUrvlTe. 

(c) To assM hi deierminbig whether 
an institution lit in faet, struggling 
and ^Ut^ ^ QmaMkmr awarda 
p^ta to ite te€^rtios for Ita Mmge 

^mmmm fm^^mm d^yhfttiBl 

b«do ^mMmm^ owgegllg Mmt 
CBWO? awtfd wm wn ^teiiii* 
oate atudeoL 

cij The CosmMORer amlgni pe^ta 
to the ^Aitfltioa^n a toale of Ch 
Idd^n t£^ Xm^ aferage 
ixpeniSture per FTE W^mi. 
poin^ awarded reOi^ the toititufcion^a 
p^yos on the per^atlle voiyle whefi 
compa^ to the ttudest e%pi^turi9 
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of ill other •littllir Iftatuutioru. Pop 
example, buUtution thki U ^tl- 
Mtdri lo fe« !a thf Bitn p^reititlie 
whin eemptred to other eollef^a (m 
hif h P^'rtwi^^ axi^ndltura) receive 
iWQ potntfl. WhUe Ml Uutliuiion eail> 
mattd to be in the Becond percf ntlia i a 
low p€T itudent expcndHure) recelvca 
98 pelnU. (See the Uluatratlve ehfcrt m 

{%) The ComEftiMlonaP *tao twlfna 
pelntj ts the mgUtutlQn an s ae^e of 
0-39O^n the ba ste js l ^ wfms^ 

itii4eht Tl» poteU M^f^ ^ 
ba«ed 9ie lAiaiatyii-i pii^Btlle 
rmnUiif vfien booiiwf^ to ^ o€htf 

InfltUuUoB t£tt( !■ ^toat^d ^hm m 
the rrth per^^^le In wm BMQ 
iw»iti per iltziieM) piMMU i^fM 
194 pointfl, wKtle an tsslihitioii 
mated to be Ui the mtfd piranta« Ca 
im»u STOO iward mf itudo^> 
ceiv^ lis polnta. (See the chart lA sui^ 
paftsraph (3))> 

(3) The foUowmg chart iUujtptt^ 
hew the polnU for these factors are 
Mitt^ed: 



3 

I 



(4) To detemini the pereenUle 
rmnkmip i» thm two ^ttsorl^. the 
Coiwlasionir iiies dat& from the 
te^nd year prt^dlnf t^e ene to 
whiqh the Iniiltution seeks dealgna' 
tion ai 1 deveid^tni ^tiiutioii' CFor 
ex&mple, aa Institution ^klns desis' 
naUoa as & diVtlopl&£ imtltutlon In 
fteey ytajf 1079 imuid sub^t data 
^iied on Uii 1078^1977 aauieMic 
A yaxsi of ili m^l^ meet* the 
quUBffiatlTf fe^uires^^ of th^ 

emfi^ed t^yd ^ the P«inti 
t tae pMt^M ftamndltim 

_ ^bm wi 

e^^^^ ^'M^m d@ set 
mzffld^^ rtf^a til ,tta^ m a 
■truffUflf l^ltuyon and oiie iioUted 
fmo the main eurrtoU fte&demla 
life. After revlewinf the injtitutiDn'i 
BiibE^isaidn, the ConmiMioner m%y de^ 
termlne that the imtltutlon. in fact, U 
a^^Unff faf aurvivtl sid is Uoiated 



from the main currenU of ecadcmlc 
life. ^ 
(to u.a.c> loaiJ 

le) In additions to the Quantitative 
faetera, wh institution shall supply 
to the CommiMiener a written narra^ 
tlve thit doaariW the pteps it has 
taken, over the p&at 3 years, to insure 
its survival. On the bails of this narm» 
tlve the Commlsaloner detefminei 
whether the hiftitution haa bees 
makte£ a eomtructlve effort to 
itr«Blthefi ttjPBtt U my Of ^ lollow- 
inff sMnUm aaplF» the tastilntiodn 
gh^^ nplabi whr iueh a ^sdltM 
exisbl and what hm bees done to Im^ 
prof* the dtuatlonJ 

(DA a^^ase In fuU^lme equivaJeat 
itudexH tse^Unmt of 5 per^nt or 
mm W Uie l-mr period pfwdlni 
the the tsatltutiOB aeeu 

d^gimJkm as a devaioptoa inatitu- 

(2) AMpme ki evfmrt ftiodi' 
ftymsML dQri^ of the t-^fwm 
preoadtei the reM- la whiehL the taitl^ 
tutlgn leeks d^fn&tlon ai a deveiop' 
ing inatltuUon. 

(3) An encess of expenditures plia 
mandatory tranaferg over revenues In 
the unreatrieted current fun^ during 
any 2 of the 3 years preceding the yeiuf 
in which the Institution seeks designa- 
tion as a developlna instltuUos, in this 
sactloB, tlio term ''cmrent tunds" 
meai^ the lunda av^lahle lor uso in 
mp#tfn? fSiifTent opiFftticHtf. 

leiiaKiHPKiii i 

fl&dJ8 P&km peicaUkl. ^md fwoasU* 

effort* 

(fij To be designated as a deveioptng 
institution. Ml Inititution miat possM 
the desire and potential to make a lub- 
atantl^ and distinctive oontributlon to 
the hifhef educatloMl rasowe^ of 
the Ration, Sueh a contribuUon 
odght« for example, be to provtJe 
to a 'jparlie\Uar et»up of Hu- 
denU who would not otherwlsa ha^e 
a^sss to art institution of higher edu« 
cation: or the Institution may offer a 
particulM set of a^eale protrMoi 
that are not oth^Hae availaWe to tbe 
types ol atudentt who oMpHse iU aAu< 
dent ^dy. 

, (b) iB ad^tion, tM U^tutlOD must 
have eoB^M ate^ to imroTa 

iia ^eMl>an^aUe and a^ntaMfa^ 
Uvf ^paaity over the pMt 1 yean an^ 
gpeeifl^ri have made a reasonable 
effort ^ taprove the auaUty of its ad>' 
ratototetive »d ti»tru^^pal at^ 
and its studect senlM^ 

i§) The tovtttutt^ ahaU submit to 
the ComrdMonei', as part of its re- 
quest for designation as a developlni 
Iriatltution, a narrative describing: 

(1) The mission and goals of the In- 
stitution: and 

(2) The t«igihle progress that the 
Institution hM made over the past S 
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years to reach lU ap^lfio loi^, with 
special fttiphasia on artlvltl^ wrried 
out In the Improf f ment of: 

m insiruotlonal staff, 

{It) AdrninUtratlve staff, and 

(lii) student acrylcci. 

(d5 On the baaU of the nuratlVQ the 
Commissioner determines whether the 
iMtltutloo meets the crlt^ia of haftaf 
the desire and poUntlal of maUaf a 
liiAif leant ooDtribution to the 

hai ^e€Q BAkbiv a naaonM^lA . 

adminii^^tive eapa^dif, aM, 
its ttudent isrvlo^. 

I l^Jl Intfc^uetlon* 

The CotuBiisalonef mak^ thm 
typ^ of awards of title ni assHtas^ 

{%) Ccwaratlve aiTangemfnt ffmiita; 

Cb) Katl^aal tfadiing faUoiahlpiifc 
ajid 

(clProf^wi emerituisfanta* 
Ea^ award te made ^roia a abi^ 
f Is^ year 'i approprtaUon lor tWe ffJ^ 

§ IMM Coopifmtlve arninftEKiit& 

(a) A caopiratlve ajtanfementj te 
one Of OTore working relationshlEB be^ 
twe^ a deveioplnf Instltutian and 
other inititutioss of Ughvr eduftiffi , 
^gm^m* orgintiifioBB, & ti^tMsMmj^ 
titias to asibit the deViIoptas 
tlon In ImpleBjetiting aetfvHlM sM^a^ 

UUe II J prant. 

<b) T^ere we two kten^ of 
tive MTtngattients: 

(1) MU^isrnl arrartgemenfa Vn6m a 
bilatenJ arranfiement the defelopbic 
hUJtituUon shUi draw upon the aas^ 
anoe wid servlM of another hi^i^ 
eduo^pri Inrtituyon. a^aney; 
mUm^ or bu^M^ entity to i 
m ill a^daisia quaiilf ^ •i' i 
tlve. miMfemezdv Mi^r^^ 

^^(3) ComoHium arranflem^ft, U) 
Under a eonsortlum arrangem^t, twd 
or more deviloping^ IntUtuyoi^ Mr 
work ^Ib other to sireuttbea 
Uienui^iir^ ta the areas tfi^B^feid 
ent@ ai^ aiMngeraent Wl^M^ 
MMUm ^ hU^r ^uaatSdp, vrnf. 

h^ a (duster of de?elepfag_^Wfa^ 
tlm mm w^BwM^ aomtAa. , 
(U) Oni ^ ^e devtloplsf tMm^ 
U&m p^^dpi^ikv b M eenmirn 
aiwiMMt tiu^ §m9 aa m^mi^* 

oonsorUm arfanttmeHt i^refpiMlia 
for eomplylni with the terw ahd oon^ 
ditions of the i^Jit 

(iv? Pvei^ pmiaioatlni institution 
reeeiviftg B^rf^m from a ^rwortlum 
irruitettiezii shaU be a dtvelopln^ to- 

m % nm 
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Diteil limited k» the sim^r Iniii^ 
Uitimi ^1 Ma ^ iff cfUf ' 

fiti^ f^iUMtl T»«bififf rttewihip 

A ^&tio^ ^eietelAf f^Uop^WBhlp 
t& the te^nd cm swar^ 

QUig^ g ^fiUo^ "TeictslRi ^)l&mhip 

atnft: or 

Vatl^ftl TMhift F^OMhip of oss or 
b^Mitl^Uos to: 

tUlu^OQ^ Dth^F tbJm tps^Ueut ia^ 

tldv et^^f thAn AmU^mt instliu^ 
iloa^wh«P h&we m% It&it » m»ateH^ 

(0) A difeloplM lo2titut!oa 

(1? T^pfb is la cmdtr^taira &r nt^ 

relts^d for furttier tfal&i^ ad^ 

<d> A iCtfUdMJ r^ieh^f l^lioir Ihill 
itft^ y m fuU^tim# fici^t]^ E&emb^r &^ 
the de^^loploc ttuywttea thfQUsn^ 
nhj^ tM lv»7d Ip msde. 

<itv^g^pt^§f IT.Sdc pioa 1^ per 
^iaiiMdmi lor eiy^ tcvdamie F w 
Vm^s^^ A d^vel£7phi£ toit^tyU^Q &fr 

'irttb- fi^^ £f^m SdUTMi o^er thui 
iltlaSD. 

Ca) A ^^l^mm mmivm tmM i# 
She Air<l tsrpe of Atird Aft^i ihe 

(1) ^ Ipirt ©X i.^peritiv# un&ie^ 

^Ni^rt etf ^rltiJ^ grtnl chrot^h a dt^ 
^eioplaf fi^UliJttoa to i, jrof who 

^^t^tlD^ of EiigMf e^ti^tioB other 
fthi tfnat^ ioPtUution^ 
m A ^¥ii@ptB0 lii^tuEJon m&F 



(ii Tet^ttt to i?3idOTt4ff «d or new 
(2) fiub^tu^ for i zmm^ meaher 

(I) ^ph^y€t r^e^^h to »Sd tM de- 

lo^ant of tie l^tlt\*tioh^ 

(d) A {^fMQfi em^^ltus trwt In- 

tlif s^^el^ li mhAm^ Tii^ stipind mar 

staff Bii&^t d^vtloplnf iMfcl- 

fc^tlw 4 dt«elo^*ni iMtltutton m,t 
wi^^ % p^of^ofs f me*itu# traEt 

(i> ^1 p«rl^ Of % pref^fin mch- 
tvi Jtt^ Bet ^x^^ 3 ^dinjs 
T^Um^ Ho^^eVt^i 0^ idditlo0&l 2'7@&r 
^^^m^^ fun#^ t@ OQ^plst# toe 

BTW^ U i^pi^Vid W tb^f CoWiisalon' 
u&^h tM ttf^^m^ @f £he title III ad- 

tK^a 0Citui of Iti ^ialiii^um^¥€ stfue^ 
ttife»*^urrl^i«, t#ud«t sefirle^, ad- 
^^Is^ti^i ptrs^jPseu io#tru€tion^ 

Identliy tfra ar«y o^ Pefttert needL 

(b) Purfther^ th^ f&^Ututfen shU3 
LdeQtlil^ U wiU ty^e to 

i«re^bm it^ ^^itr to fuifUl xxm 

i^ntH^uUan t@ the hJlber e^mtional 
F^ur^ mi Ki^o&^ 
(d) llatfyiy. th^ ihtftltu^on ihui 
^1 4t 9Vi tti« Pluned 

pafope^ eaue an ^p^itlv^ armDie- 

Id) Aut^§ri|Pid v^vici^ m those 

(I) #treEx^h^ iti^fQ^ Mrvlo^p 
tlMl ^in^e^^Mil; ^d 

<\) Co^j^kal^nir paF^ P&zi of 
t^t ecNiti r^UM tc^ th& plm^ff* de^ 
vaJopEtfint, tl impJiftMtatl^n at 

€B) Ai &£ldlll«n t^£ co#t linlt&^ 
Uoni lApo^d th^ Office £»f £€iue&- 
tion t#&er»^ pPGvifig^ f^r dl^t prsj- 
KTt ir^i Md <o.Dtr^t srogra^ (45 



CI^ IDO*)t th^ fdlicwlu limi^ 
UoQs ippljl 

Ci) In^yftat DQsfi my not be 
e^rirtd the tfnmt^ 

(2) Ihm PUrehis^ of tqu|pmi&t \m 
United to tqulipmeaC th^t Lg rie€isw|f 

(3) CMt fu^ mJly n£3t b0 ujid for 

C30C^,C, J OH) 

(i) aPPllMbt fi^^r Wf lys a W^W 
of li .% 3^ 4, or 5 ^t^fi^ ^urE^on. ^hp 
r^qufxtmeAta of thte e^perAtlvp ar- 
rangraeat dttirmi^t tne l^f&ftA of 
ttiift^ird^ 

cb) Cii^U of €n€ ^Hr'^ durAtloa ire 
ft^ir^ed rtfUif l^tUu^onpl misalQa 
Md Boabi md to d«^vilOg l^£ig>rMte 
plus for ighiiVlii^ A& i^itituti^n'tf 
a^mip ioy» or 4tn^|ih#iUiv? 

gioner ufl^ sWutf- a9 i&ptlt\itlo&^ 
dwias itJ p&r^lcisp^tidii In tha 
gTtni^'l ^^^^ o^ th^fe gnnt£ for 
tikW purpose 

(s) Cr&nte of ^p 9 Fevi' dumtioti 
pre tc support dev^iop^ant ind 
sliort^tiri^ impiem^iatioo @f othir 
pcUvltl^ pi iiiF lUo'^&bl^ ire^i^ 

<d) Ciuti of up t£p 5 f^m* dumtlor^ 
to support Uapl^aat^tion of lang^ 
t^im pro^^Ls to li^pr^^e inp^tu- 
tion f InuKl&ll^ to plreti^Hf fi Itji 

I llf.#| S^b^i^sii ^ Ap^leiUi'ni 

(a) JUi pliwit f^r a MIe HI w:tm% 
stiaU iUe application m ib^ de^tng 
dati dUbllahe^ inAi4aU^ bjf the pcm> 
imiMloner in a ffotl^ pu&liih#4 Im tht 

Cb) M »ppUMnt iTUil luelu^^ In 
pppUoatioP lueA In^on&i^tisi^ y the 
Donniiti^nir ^aii^ie^ hao^sap^ t5' 
Buka dgtemlMtlo^ under tiUi Id. 

slens ngardlnt the f lUidLng of all title 
Ul apsit^tions tise^i on cha rulei 
procNiur^ eat&&llih#<) In thia subpart. 
In evmlu&ting the appli^tt^nii the 
Cammisgtoser Qsiy a#fk oJid i^a Inf or- 
Mtloc from ajibtUs4 p^blie ^^rda 
and frctn pita viptta da\r«Iobing iMti^ 
tutloiu in pddlti^n rttUi tt^i ttif on 
matfon gutimltt#d |n the f orraAl ap^lt> 
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fllf.S2 4pplle»tteii rtvltw eflUHa ind 
tilt of ^rsvlfir pM^lt* 
U> Thf CotrtmiMlonir appolfttj 
review puiela to Wovlde the CornmU' 
iloner with gommt nU on and recDm- 
mended rating tor %m appUeatior^. 
The Commissioner appoints tepsfate 
panels to rev^lf^ aepilcatloM ironi 
bachelor's dtfre e l^antlng Inatituiioni 
frM JUnlcr Md comniunlty col* 
letca. The p&neU numiric&lly fata 
ew^h appllo»tlon fiaalintd to them and 
providi the CoBUateslonif with eom- 
ments on tach, 

cb) A panel judtti each applleatlan 
en the foUowlng criteria with pomu 
ftsslined to each criterion: 

(V) The extent to which the applica. 
UQh*s mijslon and goala statement re- 
flets the needa of lis eoiytitutntj. £15 
poii)ts)< ^ 

(3) Tha extant to which the sppii' 
mni clwly sUtm the dbjwtlvea of 
the propc»sed 6€tlvUieii, C5 polnti) 

(S) Th^ extent to which the sl^ 
iGope« and duration of the proposaa 
•cttvlUet wUl centribute to the statad 
fOiJa. C25 paints) 

C4) The extent to which pro* 
posed ^perstlve furanfements wiU 
help achieve project objective. CIO 
points) ^ J , i 

(S) The extent to which the ftdmlnts^ 
tration of tha propoied program U 
sde^uate. <ll poin4) 

1$) The' extant to which avsluation 
procures are adequate, CIO palntt) 

0) The extant to which s plan has 
been developed to ensure continuation 
of the proposed wilvlti^ after the 
grant ends. (5 points) 

(S) The extent to which the pro- 
p^#ed cost of the project is reasonable 
and realiJitta c 15 polntJ) 
(19 oj,e. ioiii loH.) 

f %mM Balliif for praffsifl ^orit^ 

Alter ejMlderinf iht c^EamentJ of 
the revlaw panels and the rating rac* 
ommended by them the CommlMloner 
to each application an ^prfr 
priata number of points for eaeh crite- 
rion Uftad In pa^Mpmph (b) of § liSJl 
The Co^mJasioner <^nsWera further 
for Mleetlon only those appU^tloni 
th*t re^l¥i & fmttaf of jsa » mort 
polntJ. Applk^Uoni rmlylnff 5S or 
mora po^U isnd^ I Id9.i3 irtll ha fyr^ 
thar ratad en tha extant to wWch the 
propoied aeti^ti^ wUl^ 

<a) Strenrthen the acs^eeale pro- 
gr^i and provlda a gu^^ful aduca^ 



tlony exparienca for lo^-liicotni^ or 
mmortty itudentsi ( 21 ©olnU > 

m Contribute to tha lonf tann stS' 
hlllty of thi ijistltutlon and overeomt 
the circuMlaneafl that threaten sur- 
vival: £23 pclnti) 

(e) Increfti^ upward niohlUty fer 
^iduata aJid profesilenaJ study; (10 
points) 

(d) Improve tha lEitltutlon'i everOl 
adffllntatrative ^pmeltjfl (IC ©stots) 

Md . 

{$) taprava tha appUcMit 3 reun^e- 
fatnt of PaderU Mlitanee pro^M, 
Includlni itiidint flnanelil lici pro- 
gramj^ CEpoiritS) 

Ifi addition- tha cemmiMicner may 
awai-d up 25 polnU for ui tppUea- 
tlon frasi ^ Iratitiition which Hu otm 
or mora of tiif foUewing ehsrs^teris- 
tl^- 

£l) llii iMtituii^ lafvai a wtlcu- 
Imri^ iajia p«rMMa of low'tncena 
Mudents, . 

m Tti^ imfeliutlOii providt» l mique 
or part^ilvl^ pro^^^ ^^tionil 
pro-am fQf Its studiaU. 

{$) Thi mstltutloii htt, 1* ^»«nt* 
particularly atronf ef faetiv« iftiii- 
MTOiftt asd atoliyiWtlon of Fi^f^ 

ij promw tofio^as nue 

HI, and atua^l arttanci 'pfop^M 
«U€h as th« CiUii«tiedaiaMt <LQm 
the Hftti^al Shiest IM^ 

BiJie EdlaatiOMl dp^lttUtF 
Qrw«s Supplmifrti^ Mu^tloB Ci^ 
poftunlty 0raite Qottafa Wert Stydy 
^ S^te St^O^ l^milvi €rmstB 

(4) The IfiitltutloB. hmwm of It» 
Ofraphie lo^tI» previa^ amis to 
atuden^ who otherwise mlgW o* 
unable to fittend collate, 

i%Q tJj,e.io6U jOM.) 

i mM O^trsJi P^lBS and lakctk^ 

£a) The CiMiWoner tot^ th^ 
PelhW e&eh ippltoation received for 
gineral quOity .CI WM> and fer 
dreMlns preErta priorlUai €| 1^,51). 

ch) The Con^EflJasiQiier ttofti muka 
the ippllcfttion on the ef 
toU3 nuHifeer of poin^ It n^^mL Tha 
ComnUssloner ranltf mppU^oBi from 
hachalsr's teraa-mntlni tatttutloas 
aeparttelr from thcs# frc«a Jafllaf m 

©fl the ba^ mt tm 4mmM^mi^ m 
%hleh ^plt^lef^ m xv^tad. 

csauJi.c isii.iMJ 
(FR lUadSii )?Hle^ luU^irti ^1 
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